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A completely new McGUIRE HISTORY PROGRAM 


THEY MADE AMERICA GREAT—Grades 3 or 4 
A beginning book in American history, made up of biographies of the 
men and women, girls and boys, who have made America. Beautifully 
illustrated. 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN FREEDOM— 
Grade 5 


BACKGROUNDS OF AMERICAN FREEDOM— 
Grade 6 


Based on the highly successful earlier McGuire histories, America Then 
and Now (American history) and The Past Lives Again (world back- 
grounds) for intermediate grades. Each is a wholly new book, rewritten 
and newly illustrated handsomely in full color and in black and white. 
The Story of American Freedom is ready now; Backgrounds of Ameri- 
can Freedom is forthcoming to complete the McGuire Program. 
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A COMPLETE PROGRAM IN CULTURAL- 
REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


WHIPPLE-JAMES BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 
Development of geographic understandings on the child’s own level. 


The Series, grade by grade: 


OUR EARTH : USING OUR EARTH =: LIVING ON OUR EARTH 


AT HOME ON OUR EARTH NEIGHBORS ON OUR OUR EARTH AND MAN 
(The United States and the EARTH (Eurasia and the 
Mediterranean) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York 11 © Chicago16 © Dallasi © Atlanta3 © San Francisco 5 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION : 


Editor's Page 


TEACHING ABOUT COMMUNISM 


T IS well for us occasionally to remind our- 

selves that reason is not always the guide we 
choose to follow. Strange, indeed, are the 
ways of man and beast alike. We are thinking at 
the moment of the lemmings which, in their 
own peculiar form of mass suicide, sometimes 
plunge into the sea and their certain destruction. 
Stranger still are the ways of men, who, although 
blessed with a higher form of intelligence, ex- 
hibit at times a similar blindness to their own 
self interest. 

We recall, by way of example, the Maginot 
Line, impregnable barrier into which the French 
poured untold treasure—leaving the back door 
wide open! And there is our current defense pro- 
gram, our “Maginot Line,” which, strengthen it 
though we may, can never be strong enough in 
itself to repel the enemy. For the enemy is an 
idea, and an idea cannot be destroyed. 

But an idea can be replaced by a still more 
attractive idea. Because this is true, we of the 
free world should look to the future with con- 
fidence, secure in the knowledge that the ideas 
we cherish, the ideals toward which we grope, 
surely if often hesitantly, have no counterpart 
in that dark portion of the earth now ruled by 
tyranny and oppression. 

The enemy is communism. We should know 
our enemy, and we should know ourselves. This 
knowledge, like our military might, is an essential 
part of our defense program, a form of armament 
we dare not neglect. 


WHAT TO TEACH ABOUT COMMUNISM 


HAT shall we teach about communism? 
The truth, or as much of the truth as we 
can master. In the open forum of the United 
Nations the Soviet leaders have by word and 
action made the term communism a symbol of 
treachery and deceit. The record is there for all 
to see, spread before us on the pages of news- 
papers and periodicals. And of books there is 
no end. 
The busy teacher should not, however, over- 
look two extremely useful pamphlets—Primer on 
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Communism and How You Can Teach About 
Communism. Either or both can be secured 
from the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith at a cost of 25 cents a copy. 

Primer on Communism was the first of the 
two booklets to appear in print. It is, as the title 
states, a first book, a convenient source of defini- 
tions and useful data about “the enemy.” This 
74-page booklet “presents no formulae [we quote 
from the Preface] interprets no theories, argues 
no briefs. It deals in facts. And it is presented to 
the learner (it was written for those who want to 
learn, not read) in question and answer form.” 

But although Primer on Communism does not 
argue any briefs, it does rest upon a premise. 
This is the premise from which we chose to 
launch our present commentary. 

“Men of good will,” we read on the conclud- 
ing page, “continue to hope for one world, a 
world of freedom, peace, security and happiness. 
Hope and high purpose are imperishable and 
give man the strength to endure, to keep from 
despair in a world not yet as pure as it might be. 

“But the earth, which physically exists half in 
darkness, half in light, is also politically divided 
into two worlds: the dark world of communist 
slavery, and the free world which, imperfect 
though it may be, yet strives for social progress. 

“Between these two worlds there is a continu- 
ing struggle for men’s minds. Rampant com- 
munism thirsts for world dominion. It mocks 
man’s finest dreams and imperils the achieve- 
ments of centuries of toil and sacrifice by the 
peoples of the world. 

“In these circumstances, the belief in a better 
world runs hand in hand with the search for 
means to overcome the menace of communism. 
Thus, it becomes the responsibility of every citi- 
zen in a democracy to understand the real mean- 
ing of communism. That is the reason for this 
Freedom Pamphlet.” 

It is a good reason, and the booklet is a useful 
tool to put in the hands of teachers. 


* Write to the Anti-Defamation League, 212 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N.Y., or 327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
4, Illinois. 
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The pamphlet is divided into two parts. Part 
I—“Communism in the Free World”—contains 
chapters dealing with “The Communist Pro- 
gram,” “The Communist Movement,” ‘“Com- 
munist Strategy,” and “The Zigzags in Com- 
munist Strategy.” Part II—““The Soviet World”— 
contains chapters on “The Soviet Empire,” “The 
Totalitarian Nature of the Soviet World,” and 
“Economy and Labor in the Soviet World.” At 
the end of each chapter are a few suggestions for 
further reading. 

The questions within this over-all framework 
range from “What Is Communism?” “What Is 
Dialectical Materialism?” to “How Is the Soviet 
Empire Controlled?” “What Is Titoism?” “Can 
a Worker Choose His Place of Work in the 
Soviet World?” 

The answers to the 112 questions are clear and 
concise, packed with data that only by the hard- 
est kind of digging could a teacher hope to 
locate in other sources. 

Primer on Communism is not a textbook on 
communism and the Soviet Union. It is exactly 
what it purports to be—a convenient compilation 
of information. In the hands of pupils and teach- 
ers alike, it will prove an invaluable means of 
“knowing your enemy.” 


How To TEAcH ABouT COMMUNISM 


How You Can Teach About Communism is a 
48-page pamphlet prepared for the Anti-Defama- 
tion League by two experienced teachers—Dr. 
Ryland W. Crary and Dr. Gerald L. Steibel. ‘The 
pamphlet is divided into five parts (not includ- 
ing the introduction)—“An Analysis of Com- 
munism: The Twin Roots’; “Communist 
Propaganda and Party Lines’; “Five Questions 
for Communists”; ‘““Democracy’s Challenge’; and 
“Suggested Activities.” 

A careful glance at these divisions will reveal 
the authors’ conception of the job we should 
be doing in our social studies classrooms. They 
start, as we observe, with an analysis of “the 
enemy.” They conclude, we note, with a review 
of the ideas, or values, of the free world. For “‘it 
is not enough,” they write in the Introduction, 
“for the teacher to know the facts about Com- 
munism, to know about what he is against. He 
must know what he is for, and be able to state 
his knowledge with eloquence and conviction. He 
must be helped to appreciate and understand the 
democratic tradition, to know what is meant by 


free intelligence, free inquiry, free dissent, fy 
choice—all of which are rooted out under Cop 
munism. Communism has to be met and 4 
feated on whatever ground it seeks to occupy} 

Those who use this pamphlet as a guide yj 
be cutting through ignorance and apathy yijj 
a two-edged sword. And make no mistake aboy 


it, the edges of the sword are honed to ray), 


sharpness. Take, for instance, the chapter » 
communist propaganda. The authors look fir 
at “What the Communists Say.” 


take the chapter built around “Five Questioy 
for Communists.” Here we have first the “Que, 
tion” and then “The Evidence.” The record x 
here revealed is devastating. 

Forceful though they are in their presentation, 
Professors Crary and Steibel keep their balang 
as they strike their blows for freedom. “If Com. 


munism constituted a threat in ideas only,” the 


write, “we could readily assume that our cop 


realities of the world situation. 


We recognize that there is much illegitimate de 
finition of Communists in our times—sometime 


an hysterical misuse and misapplication of thf 
term. Responsible teachers and citizens must kf 


as alert and outspoken against arbitrary at 
ministrative procedures, scapegoating, guilt bj 


explicit about the unfitness of the Communist 
Party member to teach. 

“Our eagerness to define Communist teacher 
out of the profession should never be motivated 


by the fear that they will outteach us. Hamf 


strung by their party line and peculiar dogmas 


Communist teachers are neither intellectual na} 


pedagogical supermen. Further, the Communi 
line is not particularly persuasive. Our teaches 


must understand democracy well enough to be 
able to teach its specific advantages. And the} 


must always be able to cope with totalitarial 
propaganda.” 


Know your enemy. Know yourself. This is ou! f 
surest method of defense, our safest guide along 
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the road to larger freedom. 


Then they give 
“Our Answer.” No one can miss the point. (fp 
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World History: The Problem 


Goldwin Smith 








ROFESSOR BRUUN and I share the sharp 
concern of all thoughtful teachers of the 
social studies about what articles of knowl- 
edge and faith are disturbed in our classrooms. 
We do not want superficial and sterile courses to 


' force the student, in Edith Wharton’s meteor 


phrase, “into the thick of thin things.” And no 
teacher, these days, can afford to think and chant 
in stereotypes or utter outmoded clichés before 
tomorrow’s citizens. We do want students to culti- 
vate curiosity and critical reflection about man’s 


id suff ' origin, his past, and his probable destiny; to learn 
ca pe > something about their cultural heritage; to see 
al i 


eady fail how ancient fountainheads began to produce 
< oe 


steady streams of freedom. We want the creeping 
roots of their minds to move in the world with 
less doubt and confusion, with more awareness of 
the problems of men in the search for the good 


) society. We want them well prepared to appre- 
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fcguan hend and appreciate “all things that are of good 


mate def 
metime fF 


repute.” Schools and colleges are arsenals of 


_ atomic ideas. Ideas always have consequences. 


And the world of education is full of them, good 
and bad. 

Men and nations must accept, at least provi- 
sionally, practical situations which fall short of 
their ideals. It is the possibility of change which 
is the bridge between the high level of the ideal 


_ and the low level of the actualities. We hope that 


our suggestions may encourage the authorities 








This is the second of two papers dealing with the 


_ content of the world history course. Both papers were 


presented at the same meeting of the National Coun- 
cil’s Detroit program. In the first paper, which ap- 
peared in last month’s issue of SociAL EDUCATION, Pro- 
fessor Bruun made a number of recommendations for 
new emphases and new material. In the following 
pages, his collaborator continues the discussion with 


suggestions for condensing or deleting some of the 


currently accepted content. 

Dr. Smith, a professor of history at Wayne University 
in Michigan, is the author of A History of England 
(Scribner’s 1949) and several other books and articles 
in the fie]ds of history, education and philosophy. 
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and the experts in actual functioning procedures 
to concern themselves with some general princi- 
ples and specific recommendations such as those 
we advance today. We do not know what the 
answers are. But our proposals do provide a 
frame within which development may proceed. 
We hope that in this conference, at least, there 
will not be a wide and dangerous gap between 
plans and resolutions on paper and their transla- 
tion into actual practice. ; 


E FEEL that it is of particular impor- 

tance to stress the fact that we have de- 
vised certain general aims and basic guidepost 
maxims. As Professor Brunn has said, we are 
using the term “world history” to mean “a one- 
volume text for secondary school students, so 
organized that it will clarify the historical peri- 
ods, developments, and events which it is most 
relevant and useful for young Americans to un- 
derstand today.” He has also said that in our 
opinion “the recent centuries are more important 
than the more remote and the text we have in 
mind will be planned with cumulative chrono- 
logical emphasis.” And, finally, he has stated our 
opinion that “at every stage the ideas, institu- 
tions, precedents selected for emphasis should be 
the roots from which contemporary world so- 
cieties have derived their form, their character, 
and their vitality. 


T SEEMED logical that if these directing prin- 

ciples deserved endorsement then certain 
valid conclusions emerged as inevitable corol- 
laries. In sketching a broader, more functionally 
useful course Professor Bruun has suggested what 
topics, in his judgment and mine, merit more 
space and attention. Many of his recommenda- 
tions mark sharp departures from the usual pat- 
tern of world history courses. The considerations 
he has submitted obviously make it necessary to 
reconsider, compress, and possibly delete certain 
themes and areas perhaps long honored and loved 
by teachers of history. Alterations are always 
costly. The bill is always high. The price must be 
paid. 
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We offer first the recommendation that the 
sections about literature and art in world history 
courses be reduced. In making this suggestion we 
are prompted in part by the consideration that 
time and space must be found for the additions 
described by Professor Bruun: mathematics, mu- 
sic, science, communication, cartography, trans- 
portation, mass migrations, population problems 
and the like. We feel that the attempt to include 
many chapters or classes about literature and art 
in world history courses results in a continued 
imbalance between the humanities and the his- 
tory of science and technology. In what Profes- 
sor Bruun has described as a teachable text of 
1,000 pages we must not try to embrace too much. 
A little knowledge is a dangerous, stifling, and 
deceptive thing. It impairs the general welfare. 
A Sears-Roebuck catalogue of names of artists 
and writers can be forgotten like last week’s head- 
lines. World history courses must not be made 
stagnant catch-alls for what is omitted elsewhere 
in the curriculum. We believe Secretary Ache- 
son’s “‘situations of strength” policy is logical and 
valid not only in international affairs but also 
in establishing the pivotal principles and pro- 
grams of world history courses. Hence we con- 
clude that chapters, units, or topics about art or 
literature that are wedged or grafted into high 
school programs on world history should be 
sharply curtailed. They often extend and weaken 
lines too far and contribute to the deterioration 
of “situations of strength.” I am sure that this 
proposition, a humble and hopeful proposal 
stated in simple and minimum terms, will ignite 
honest differences of opinion. 


world history courses is the study of ideo- 
logical controversies of the past. We suggest that 
these ideological disputes be omitted unless they 
clearly influenced large numbers of people and 
lasted for a relatively long period of time. The 
reason for our suggestion does not lie in any de- 
sire to pluck the heart out of the “idea-centered” 
world history courses now beginning to appear 
in several schools. We do not oppose such courses 
so long as the ideas selected for examination were 
of primary importance at some time in the past 
and are “relevant and useful for young Ameri- 
cans today.” 

It is a sobering thought that time may be spent 
in the classroom in the uneasy discussion of long- 
dead disputes, once the concern of a few divided 
and uncertain men with horizons remote from 
ours. It is, we think, important to assess squarely 


A SECOND strand that is often woven into 


all underlying assumptions before such topics ay 
permitted to occupy space in the curriculum, 
The study of heretical movements in the Mig. 
dle Ages, for instance, is a fascinating intellectug§ 
operation but its importance, surely, fades againg 
the background of the ages’ inheritance of pos.) 
tive achievement. By the time the students be! 
come partially familiar with the causes anf 
course of far-off and almost forgotten contr § 
versies, many class hours have sprinted by. If y 
study too many problems like those I have men. |/ 
tioned we set up an effective network of jam. 
ming stations that will prevent even a modey} 
echo of things relevant and useful crossing th 
students’ frontiers. It is a disturbing reflection. 


CANDID examination of recent develop 

ments suggests that there is a further uf 
gent problem and challenge. Let us turn our eye f 
for a moment to the traditional writing an) 
teaching about the Middle Ages and look with 
undivided and, if possible, unbiased attention. If 
we try to massage what is usually taught abou f 
the medieval period into a course in world his f 
tory we file away the hinges of the principle 
stated and repeated by Professor Bruun and ny. 
self. Before I began to write this paragraph | 
looked into several textbooks at the chapter 
about Middle Ages. It may be argued that the | 
whole history of the medieval period as it nov [ 
appears in our textbooks might well be over 
hauled and rewritten. I think it was Mr. Ma 
Beerbohm who said that “history repeats itsel! 
and historians repeat each other.” It may be so. 

Too much, it seems, is said about king; 
knights, ladies and troubadours, French Bur 
gundian tapestry, Gothic symbolism and painting, 
cathedrals, cloisters, groins and transepts. These 
are important topics, particularly to professon 
and college students, but they cannot be dealt 
with adequately in a world history course, whethet 
that course be given in a secondary school or 
university. I should therefore like to suggest that 
many of these subjects be reduced or omitted en 
tirely from high school world history courses 
The strength and attraction of the beloved chap 
ters are admittedly considerable. And yet we cat 
claim too much for them. 

In our opinion not enough is said today o 
taught today about technological progress in the 
Middle Ages, about a science increasingly dedi 
cated to discovery and experimentation. None o! 
you who has read Professor Herbert Butterfield’ 
recently published The Origins of Modern Sc: 
ence can fail to understand what vital and dy 
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namic forces, what torrents of energy were being 


ms prepared in the Middle Ages to alter the whole 
the Mid destiny of Western man. Invention, industry, and 
tellectua f trade, unharnessed and violent, were unleashing 
°s againg floods and winds of change that disrupted all 
> of posi previous economic and social relations. Surely 
dents be | We Should study these things. Let us look less at 
1ses_ an) feudalism, Canossa, and Wycliffe and more at the 
1 contro fm Fuggers, craft guilds, and wool. 
by. If we? There are other inconsistencies and weaknesses 
ave men. |) apparent in the very core of the chapters now 
of jam \ written about medieval history. Not enough is 
1 modes fe Said about the superior civilizations of Bagdad 
sing the | and Constantinople. Little is included about the 
ction, |. lands of the East. All students should study more 
‘about the East, the history and civilization of 
develop | these vast Asian lands today so filled with hope 
ther yy. | and pregnant with power. The medieval experi- 
our eyes fence of Constantinople and Calcutta may one 
ing anj}, day be described in our textbooks alongside the 
ok with fy paragraphs about Salerno, Rome, and the wan- 
ntion, | | dering scholars. 
1t_ about There is yet another difficulty about the pres- 
orld his | ent treatment of medieval history. Too much is 
‘inciple written about northern Europe, not enough 
and my.) 2bout southern Europe, more civilized, more 
graph | ; densely populated, more progressive. In our view 
hapten f) @ purposeful and planned effort should be made 
hat the} ‘achieve the elimination or reduction of medie- 
it now | Val minutiae and inherited structural patterns 
Ye over | {rom our courses in world history. It is not, we 
ir. May | think, too ruthless a sacrifice to accept the inclu- 
ts itse{ | Sion of the topics Professor Bruun has described. 
be sa, It simply means, we submit, the substitution of a 
kings sounder emphasis for one that is demonstrably 
h Bur frail. 
Ainting, ioe is 
- These N NONE of our comments do Professor Bruun 
ofesiin and I presume to present either final drafts of 
e dealt | i™Struments of action or precise solutions to vex- 
vhether | 1" and recurring problems. We offer only pos- 
ol ora | Wlates, principles and proposals as indications of 
ost that | Measures that in our opinion might possibly be 
ted eo i adopted to bring about a more effective ordering 
course, | ° World history courses. Thus far I have spoken 
1 chap about what seems to us to be an insistent chal- 
we can | [enge presented by the problems of art and litera- 
ture, ideological controversies and the history of 
day o f the Middle Ages. Let us now examine further 
in the | 'nges of difficulty. 
y dedi: ' A close examination of textbook discussions 
‘one of | 2 dynastic controversies of the past rouses con- 
rfield’s | Siderable disquiet. We find twists and turns in 
rn Sc-{ 2 long and lamentable maze. Characters with 


nd dy. 





strange names appear and disappear with dis- 
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concerting abruptness. There is something like 
the progress of the Mad Hatter about it all. Thick 
plots and thin purposes seem sometimes even 
beyond the grasp of professors who spend life- 
times of lucubration. A special responsibility 
would seem to rest upon all of us to attempt the 
recasting of present texts and teaching about 
dynastic disputes from the death of Alexander 
the Great to the Bourbon-Hapsburg rivalry. 
Sound roadways will have to be built. 

I spoke a moment ago about Alexander the 
Great. His soldiers poured out their blood with 
unflinching valor. They did not know how things 
would go. Neither did Alexander. When he died 
in 323 B.C. his sprawling Empire was not con- 
solidated. His ambitious generals leaped out 
upon the lands Alexander had conquered. They 
fought among themselves until early in the third 
century. These, in my opinion, are the important 
facts. It would not seem to be either necessary or 
desirable to say more than this about the rivalry 
of Alexander’s successors, their names, their con- 
spiracies, their maneuvers, their battles, and on 
and on. Then more time and space is left to ex- 
plain how the Long Chaos ended with the rise of 
three powerful states: Macedonia in Europe; the 
Seleucid lands in Asia; the Empire of the Ptole- 
mies in Egypt. More pages and minutes remain 
to allot to the telling of how the city states of 
Greece declined and the lamps of Athens slowly 
guttered out; of how roads began to lead to 
Rome. 

It is a delicate and precarious adventure to 
memorize facts about many bloody and _pro- 
longed dynastic controversies. The success, if you 
have it, is limited and temporary. Of what con- 
sequence to the student is the corhplex web of 
dynastic plot and counterplot? How far should 
the capacities and virtues of students and teachers 
be used in the careful collection and storage 
of matter-of-fact knowledge about the German 
feudal duchies, the struggle for Italy in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, or the patternless 
tale of Bourbon and Hapsburg rivalry? 

For a long time now there has appeared the 
defensive sentence: “But students need the dis- 
cipline imposed by the necessity of close and 
careful study.’ Of course they do. Authority and 
obedience are cardinal concepts to which any 
reform proposals must accommodate themselves. 
At the same time it is important to note that it is 
one thing to require our students to learn and 
inwardly digest some of the salient facts about 
the American War for Independence and it is 
quite another thing to require them to study the 
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causes of weakness and division in the kingdom 
of Jerusalem in the eleventh century. It seems 
to me that assumptions dictating the study of dy- 
nastic controversies, so far from the orbits of stu- 
dent experience, must not be held with unques- 
tioning faith. I know how difficult a task it is to 
make myself intelligible to college freshmen 
when I try to explain something that has never 
before moved into their realm of awareness. If 
we watch with care we may sometimes see con- 
trasts between several aspects of our philosophy 
of education as they are ideally projected and our 
methods as they actually function today. 


OU will remember that I have insisted 

strongly that all of my primary questions 
about the content of world history courses have 
risen from the principles stated with clarity and 
conviction by Professor Brunn. Both these oper- 
ating principles and the conclusions based upon 
them will obviously be seen from different points 
of view. If it were not so we would feel that we 
had come to a sad halting place in the history of 
the National Council for the Social Studies. In 
state and school the solution to many of our 
problems lies in informed criticism and frequent 
disagreement. Any contrary point of view, any 
idea that all is well, proper and perfect in the 
world is an erroneous and deforming notion. Our 
chances are always better for tomorrow if we ad- 
mit today that we are sometimes baffled and 
trapped. Our first task is to try to agree where 
we ought to be going. Our second job is to find a 
road. And the realism of humility must be with 
us all the way. 

It is by this time clear that I am of the opinion 
that our ancestors might be puzzled, disheartened, 
or perhaps alarmed if they could read what mod- 
ern textbooks sometimes say about their litera- 
ture and art, their ideological and dynastic con- 
troversies, their warring medieval conjectures 
apparently designed to confuse the reason and 
disappoint the dreams of men. Some of our in- 
terpretations are so aged that the memory of the 
oldest teacher among us runneth not to the 
contrary. Tradition and hallowed repetition 
sometimes become dead hands closing the doors 
to fruitful innovation and diversity. Should a 
thoughtful man today hold the impregnable 
conviction that disaster lies in wait for those who 
wander from the customary way? Are we pro- 
posing inexpedient and impious change and 
chaos? The events of only yesterday give us the 
answer. The old road, as Professor Bruun has 
said, is dangerously tilted now. Some of the old 
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roadbed has been washed away. On every han | 
the power of the new technology stands with } 
power to create or to destroy. All the king’s me § 
cannot put together relevant and useful tex. 
books from the tattered volumes that have beep 
blasted by a new power from the shelves of the 7 
schoolhouses that you and I attended not so long f 
ago. 

Professor Bruun and I—in his words the “sof. 7 
shelled products of the seminar and lecture room’ } 
—are attempting nothing more ambitious thi 
morning than a series of suggestions about thing 
we think world history teachers might do that 
perhaps they have not done adequately befor, 
It is clearly impossible to enumerate or to tuck 
in logical categories all the things, large and 
small, that we think need repairs and refurbish. 
ing. We cannot mention all the pages that we 
now find sterile, stealing and squandering time. 
From within the confines of recorded history we 
can only select and note, in an Olympian and 
arbitrary fashion quite foreign to our private 
natures, some subjects useful for perusal and 
comment. Hence we must make a choice. Choice 
is the result of a value judgment. Fortunately, 
we are not, as you are aware, entirely cold neu 
ters, proud of the passionless objectivity so prized 
by some historians. 

I now ask you to look attentively through the 
lenses of history at the activities of European men 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. When 
all is in focus do we see what we _ usuall 
call “the Renaissance”’? Professor Wallace Fergu: 
son has recently shown, with precision and skill 
that the historiography of the Renaissance isi 


ey. 


fascinating study of varying and disparate inter Ff 


pretations. The term “Renaissance” is mislea¢- 
ing. So, too, is the phrase ““The Revival of Learn: 
ing.” It offers but a thin sip of comfort to say that 
“The Age of Discovery” is in many ways more 
accurate because we all know that we will cor 





tinue to speak and write about “the Renaissance. 


To suggest that we jettison the term is not prac 
tical. Indeed, even the whispered idea may pro 
voke passionate suspicion in many upright 
breasts. And yet the word “Renaissance” is like 
a prism that collects or distorts light. It is ver 
brilliant because the light comes from man} 
quarters at once. Brilliance dazzles the eyes. 
Many changes in description and stress can be 
made in the sections about the Renaissance it 
world history courses. It seems to me that if we 
wish students to touch with their fingers the tex 
ture of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, we f 
must show them how the commercial revolt- 
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WORLD HISTORY 


tion was a fundamental change, how the rise of 
the towns and the secular states laid the basis for 
the march of a later age. The intricate changes in 
the world of economic and technological develop- 
ment merit a place beside the study of Giotto’s 
Tower, the Sistine Chapel, and the new human- 
ism. The disciplines of mathematics and music, 


) to quote Professor Bruun once more, must not 














be left outside. 


Let us no forget that the magic casements of 
Leonardo opened upon a land of social revolu- 


tion, of scientific and commercial explosion. The 
’ Renaissance was a volcanic age. We are in the 
’ midst of another one now. The lava never cools. 


In view of these things I suggest that we spend 


' Jess time in world history courses talking about 


art and architecture in the Renaissance, human- 


' ism and heresy, the Dagger of the Christian 
' Knight, the coasts strewn with the wreckage of 
/ spontaneous sonnets and calculated love affairs. 
| Then, as Professor Bruun has said, there will be 
| more space to discuss Copernicus, geography and 


exploration, mathematics and science, the tide of 
trade as the ships rolled on the sea and the camels 
on the eastern land routes grunted to each other 
in the dark by the walls of Trebizond. Let us 
say more about the secular powers and purposes 
in the towns and states as podesta and prince scan 
with shr.wd eyes the words of Machiavelli or lie 


_ awake thinking about the audited statements of 


the bankers of Florence. Let us begin again, in 
the words of Francis Bacon, “with minds washed 
clean of opinions,” to assess the validity of our 
oft-repeated paragraphs about the Renaissance. 


LOSELY dovetailed with the customary 
[. study of the Renaissance is the traditional 
treatment of the Reformation. In practice, I 
think, the sections devoted to the Reformation 
are never quite satisfactory. Our students would 
say, in the argot of youth, that the Reformation 
“doesn’t quite come off.” Is this so? If it is, why 
doesn’t it happen thus? 

There are probably several answers, all more 
or less true. One of them, I am sure, is the fact 
that the Reformation is often neatly and glibly 
presented as a conflict between good and evil 
forces, between secular corruption and spiritual 
purity, between bad men and good men, between 
reason and emotion. Words used to describe 
values sometimes become categories instead of 
vital principles working within men. 

Sometimes the honest heart has reasons of 
which the reason is unaware when such things as 
patriotism, religion, or politics are discussed. It 
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is easier to be “objective” about a quadratic equa- 
tion than about Henry VIII and Martin Luther. 
Sometimes we are not guided by the facts but by 
our emotionally held opinions about the facts. 
Perhaps more human beings have been slain bat- 
tling over rival doctrines than quarreling over 
conflicting interests. We can often compromise 
about interests, seldom about ideals. 

In many discussions of the Reformation the 
most fundamental considerations sometimes get 
the least attention. Students are often given a 
“great man” interpretation: Luther, Calvin and 
Henry VIII shattered the Roman Church. A stu- 
dent may hear and believe this clear and simple 
statement and know very little about the Refor- 
mation. 

First things must be put first. I suggest that in 
our teaching and textbook writing about the 
Reformation we omit much that is frequently 
said about the personal activities of Henry VIII, 
Zwingli, Luther, and Calvin and spend more 
time discussing the economic and political back- 
grounds of the Reformation and the basic issues 
at stake. I further suggest that we study with 
much greater attention the actual settlements and 
look less at the vitriolic sermons, the frenzies of 
the wars of religion, and the symbolic dreams 
reminiscent of the vision of the seven fat and the 
seven thin cows which prefigured in the sleep 
of Pharaoh the harvests of the Nile Valley. In 
successive chapters of the Reformation we note 
the interlocking of emotional stress and physical 
symptoms physicians today label the “effort syn- 
drome.” We see the erosions of emotions and in- 
terest in the minds and spirits of thousands of 
proud or humble men. We observe the relations 
of the rise of capitalism to the rock of Peter, the 
nascent pride of Caesars and princelings and 
their peoples who have their own ideas about 
what may be rightly rendered to God. If we 
consider these things we will find that they are 
the vital pulse of the machine. If we abandon 
the “great man” interpretation we have saved 
ourselves from the tinkling sin of the superficial. 
The honorable company of historians must al- 
ways work that way. 


HEN students turn back to other worlds, 
faulty and human like ours, many of 
them should be enthralled by what they find be- 
hind the curtain of the night. American stu- 
dents, for instance, should find something potent 
and precious in the tales of communities ham- 
mered out from tidewater to prairie by brave 
(Concluded on page 60) 

















Meeting the Need 


Moe Frankel 








OW can we improve the educational 
program for the 60 percent of our stu- 
dents who do not plan to go to college? 

What can we do to help them become active and 
effective citizens? 

Those and related questions troubled us at 
Clifford J. Scott High School in East Orange, 
New Jersey, just as they trouble teachers every- 
where, and we met to see if we could not find 
some workable answers. We met as volunteers, 
those of us who were most interested or had the 
time, for it was not our intention to try to “sell” 
anything to the entire faculty, but, rather, to de- 
velop an experimental program of education for 
the non-academic pupil. 

No attempt was made to set up a “core” 
curriculum, nor did we use the term “integra- 
tion.”” We based our approach simply on the fact 
that we had a group of teachers who were con- 
cerned about a large segment of our school popu- 
lation and were anxious to do something about 
it. We realized initially that there had to be 
some common agreement on the ends we were 
trying to achieve. Basically we were not inter- 
ested in marks as such. They could not in this 
experiment be a representation of academic 
achievements. We were seeking to provide a 
classroom experience which was suited to the 
individual needs. It had to be an experiment in 
group living for both the teacher and the pupils. 
The decisions that were made as to procedure, 
for instance, had to be made by the entire class 
after a full discussion. We were aiming at de- 
veloping poise, personality, and a thinking mind. 
We were aiming at providing an opportunity to 
practice those very qualities that are essential to 
successful living. With all this in mind we de- 
cided to start this experiment with a group of 
tenth-grade youngsters enrolled in the “General 
Course.” 








Mr. Frankel here describes a course developed in 
the Clifford J. Scott High School of East Orange, New 
Jersey, where he is chairman of the social studies de- 
partment. He is also President of the New Jersey 
Council for the Social Studies. 








THE PLAN 


HERE were twenty-one students (elevey 

boys and ten girls) in our experiment) 
group. The I.Q. range was from 66 to 101, with 
the bulk of the class clustering around 85:90, 
The grade rating used in the East Orange School [7 
system based on a 1 to 12 ranking found thes 
youngsters ranging from 6 to 11. This last is ay 
evaluation by the teachers of the student's apt } 
tude in previous years. Twelve of the group wer [ 
overage for their grade classification. The reading 
ability of the group ranged in grade placement 
from 5.3 to g.6. In no instance did any person in 
the group measure up in reading to his grate J 
level. The grade placement in arithmetic wa 
slightly higher, the range being 5.4 to 10.1. All 
of the students took social studies, English, and J 
biology as their basic subjects, which meant tha f) 
the teachers of these subjects would be directly 
involved in the experiment. 

At the outset, each of us agreed to develop his 
own course independently, for we realized that 
any attempt to ignore departmental lines would 
jeopardize our entire project. Jealousies and 
traditional prejudices had to be broken down, 
but this could only be done when there wa 
evidence on hand. We arranged to keep in clos 
contact with each other during the year so that 
we would be familiar with what was going on in 
each class and tie it in whenever possible, but 
only when it was practical and evident, no 
artificial and devious. We planned to have fre 
quent conferences during the year so that each 
could help the other in shedding some light on 
what had been successful in the classroom and 
on what common difficulties had been met that 
must be overcome. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 
ROM this point on this article shall limit 
itself to what was done in the social studies. 
It varied in the other subjects only in the subject 
matter medium. 

Normally, in our three-year sequence of social 
studies the first year is given over to a study ol 
World Backgrounds. This we ignored, for in our 
experience with students of this type, that course, 
regardless of the approach, left much to be de: 
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MEETING THE NEED 


sired. We chose instead to let the students plan 
their own course. To do this some sort of an 
organization had to be set up. After a descrip- 
tion of what the course in general was to be like, 
the class organized itself, and from that time on 
was in a position to make its own decisions on 
rocedure. 

During the year six areas of study were se- 
lected by the group. A lead question at the 
beginning of the year. “What are you here for?” 
led to a complete study of education in East 
Orange. It involved the Board of Education 
records, an interview with each school principal 
in the city, small committee visitations to other 
schools for a full day for comparison purposes, 
a study of the financial costs of education, the 


Orange, and a study of a recent evaluation of 
Clifford J. Scott High School. 


: Ferg remark to a member of the class 


who was reading one of the tabloids pub- 
lished in New York City created the second area 
of study. “Why don’t you read a good news- 
paper?” was the side comment. It brought back 
a rejoinder, “Well, how am I to know what a 
good newspaper is?” 
This comment was passed on to the class, 


which decided to undertake a study of news- 
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papers as its next project. For six weeks commit- 
tees read, compared, and discussed six morning 
and five afternoon papers. Each newspaper was 


» rated according to a set of standards developed 
' by the students. Enough evidence is at hand to 
' know that some of the reading habits at home 


were also changed. 


ha United Nations became the next topic 


of interest, probably because it appeared so 


frequently in the headlines of the papers the 
class had been studying. At this point we took 


time to read to the class an NBC documentary 


» radio script, “The Quick and the Dead,” which 


' dealt with past efforts to develop an organiza- 
' tion for world peace. While we were reading, the 
| thought occurred that this would be a good time 
to let the youngsters have an opportunity to 
demonstrate to the entire school what they were 


accomplishing and also provide an opportunity 


' for them to evaluate their own effectiveness in 
| handling a difficult assignment. 


“Would you like to put this broadcast on in 
the auditorium for the entire school?” we asked. 
None of the pupils in this group had ever been 


_ on the stage before in any performance. This 
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year was the first time many of them had ever 
given an oral report to the class. They were 
frightened, filled with trepidation and appre- 
hension, but finally agreed to do the job. 

The project then became a joint venture in 
social studies and English. In the social studies 
classes a detailed study of the script was made 
until each youngster was familiar with every 
person and event mentioned. Vocabulary be- 
came important, for now it had a definite pur- 
pose. The production, sound effects, and equip- 
ment were all handled by the class. The teachers 
each took a small part so that we could be with 
the class on the stage and help to overcome some 
of the nervousness. 

The venture was an overwhelming success 
and, in the words of the youngsters, one of “the 
highlights of the year.” Each participant gained 
a real sense of achievement. The growth that had 
taken place in each student in the class was as 
remarkable as it was evident. 


“White House Conference on Youth” was 
in session. A well placed comment here and there 
brought the class to the point where they decided 
to investigate the findings of the conference. 
Committees set to work to dig up the material. 
With the cooperation of the state and county 
committees, much material and information were 
gathered, including films and recordings. Finally, 
the recommendations of the Conference for com- 
munities were listed, and the students evaluated 
their own town in the light of these recommenda- 
tions. 

The most impressive thing about this topic 
was the impact of the information about the 
effect of prejudice on youth. The class decided 
unanimously to continue their study in this field. 
Community resources were again called into 
play, and, with the help of the Essex County 
Intergroup Council, reading materials were se- 
cured and distributed. During this study an at- 
tempt was made to experiment with audio-visual 
materials to determine the effectiveness of this 
type of teaching on this group. Twelve sound 
films and nine filmstrips with synchronized re- 
cordings were used. Students were asked 
anonymously to write out their prejudices regard- 
ing race, religion, creed, and national back- 
ground. These were individually analyzed by the 
class for their fallacies. 

The final project for the year was a brief study 
of the American family. The girls of the class 
were unanimous in this selection. The only way 


ee the time this unit ended, the 1950 
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of accounting for the choice was perhaps the 
fact that much emphasis was placed on the role 
of the family in developing prejudices. 


CONCLUSIONS 


N ALL of the year’s work no textbook was 
involved. The community resources, agency 
materials, social studies reference files, and news- 
papers constituted the living text. They fitted 
the job at hand, a job which had been selected 
by the group for investigation. It takes a good 
deal of scurrying around to gather up this ma- 
terial and teacher contacts must be good and 
diversified, but a few phone calls can work 
wonders. 
The pupils were given a number of chances to 
evaluate their work, and a representative sample 
of their comments is reproduced below: 


“This school year has been one of the greatest years 
that I have spent in school. We've had a lot of work, but it 
hasn't been hard work, because it has been fun doing it.” 

“Putting everything together you got more work out of 
us than any other teacher did.” 

“In the first half of the year I thought that my being 
a member of the class was okay just so long as I didn’t 
have to do anything extra, besides my work. But along 
near the end of the first half of the year, when we were 
doing the radio program, it was then that I learned that 
it takes the cooperation of everybody in the class to get 
along. And as the year went on I found this to be more 
and more true.” 

“This proves that you can enjoy something you never 
liked (social studies) if you can find another way of going 
about it.” 

“If someone in the class said they wanted to study some- 
thing that didn’t quite apply to Social Studies you would 
let them study it. This is what I think is being too broad.” 

“I will admit that I was not always willing to study the 
topic but the majority rules.” 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 









“This year when I first came to this class I was afpy) 
to get up in front of the room to give a report but nowy 
am not, providing my work is ready.” 

“I have become more free with my suggestions.” 

“We were able to go on with our reports even wha! 
you were out of the room.” 

“I also have a better knowledge of what is going on jy” 
the world. Not from a standpoint of war and politics, hy) 
of the people right her in my own community.” 

“When I changed my course this year and entered ; 
“General Course” I had no ambition whatsoever in min 


—— 
not even finishing school. Then you began hammeriy N 




















sense into my head not only to me as an individual by the 1 

through your talks during classes, I feel now that ther 

is a lot of sense in finishing school and getting more of » [7 from 

education after high school or a career.” billio 
“I saw that other people had as much right to expres {)§ whict 


their opinion as I do. This I learned from the way % 


: aire outsit 
conducted our discussions. 


defen 

In a report to the faculty at the end of thi f 
year on this experiment, one of the teachers made 
the following comment: “I don’t know hoy 
much I have taught them but I do know that! 
have never had a more interested class and 
furthermore I have never had a class that ha 
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been happier or that I have been as happy teach. §) meet 
ing.” Need any more be said.  actio 

The success achieved in the first year encour F vigor 
ages us to continue the experiment. A new tenth J curs. 


grade group will be started. Four more teachen | 
will be enlisted. They will be given an opportu: 
nity to read the pupils’ evaluations, and the 
will be able to profit by the experiences of the 
first year. The time is not too far distant when 
“doing something about” effective education for 
all will replace “just talking about it.” From 
just such laboratories as this must eventually 
come the tried-and-tested programs of education 
for the non-academic pupils. 





and hot blooded men. Now I am inclined to 
think that sometimes we may miss a great op- 
portunity if we drill students about topic de- 
velopments that we cannot, in all honesty, con- 
sider very relevant or useful for the young 
American today. I do think, these days, that we 
should have more history as quickly as we can— 
the balanced history that takes account of dif- 
ferent phases of human development, differ- 
ent types of social and economic structures, 


WORLD HISTORY 


(Continued from page 57) 





different answers to the ancient questions of in F's 
quiring Man. What we put into our world his F __ 
tory courses and what we leave out may be of fa! 

greater importance tomorrow than we think to m 
day. T. E. Lawrence once wrote: “All men dreail § have 
but not equally. Those who dream by night in liam 
the dusty recesses of their minds wake in the day rag 
to find that it was vanity. But the dreamers 0 F the 


the day are dangerous men, for they may ac 
their dream with open eyes, to make it possible. 
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William E. Stevenson 











even wheal 
ing onal = 
Olitics, ae 
entered :} ORE than 100,000 Americans have now 
r in ming been killed, are wounded, or are miss- 
lammering ing in the Korean war. Why? Why is 
pres Tihe United States fighting—nearly 9,000 miles 
nore an ‘from Detroit—a war which is costing us three 
) billion dollars a month, a war to protect territory 
to exprs{) which in January tg50 we publicly declared was 
1€ Way WF) outside our Aleutians-to-the-Philippines line of 
p defense? Our G.I.s at the front are asking the 
1 of this) same question that I am asking you today. 
ers ma}, You and I know the answer. In the words of 
ow hoy} Warren Austin, Chief of the American Mission 
w that! [to the United Nations: “We are fighting because 
lass an} Communist China was guilty of waging war 
that ha (against the United Nations, and the only way to 
>y teach f meet attack on any one of us is to take united 
‘action and support each other faithfully and 
encour sey whenever an act of aggression oc- 
w tenth FF curs... .” 
teachers We z are fighting to prove in practice our loyalty 
>pportu: F to the principle of collective security. So vehe- 
nd the J) ment and unanimous is our belief in this prin- 
's of the f ciple that, despite previous isolationist speeches 
nt when é by some Senators, when the chips were down, the 
tion for f entire U. S. Senate subscribed without dissent 
” From f to a resolution urging the United Nations to call 
entually | by name and to condemn the aggression of Com- 
lucatio | munist China in Korea. The President then 


backed the Senate up. 





HE United States has not always been so 
staunch a supporter of the collective security 
' principle. We refused, remember, to join the 
| League of Nations. It took us three long years to 
' recognize that Hitler’s threats to the integrity of 
' European nations were threats to the integrity of 
> our own nation. 

Today, the tables of history are turned, and 
it is the Europeans who are reluctant to accept 
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hink tof “We can have federation and freedom, or we can 
1 dream § have sovereignty and slavery,” warns President Wil- 
Light in | liam E. Stevenson of Oberlin College in the following 
the day | *ticle, which was originally presented as an address at 
neal _ the Detroit convention of the National Council for 
ani the Social Studies. 

sible.” —$ — 











the hard lesson all history teaches—that we must 
hang together or we shall all hang separately. 

Summing up the attitude of other free nations 
toward the leadership of the United States, the 
Sydney, Australia, Morning Herald recently com- 
mented: “There are discernible beginnings of a 
fear that whereas America abandoned the world 
after the First World War, this time the world 
is in the process of abandoning America.” 


AN ABANDONED AMERICA? 

N ABANDONED America would mean the 
end of freedoom, for you and for me, and 
for our fellowmen everywhere in the world. I 
want to spell out for you briefly what such a life 
would be like, and I want to suggest some of the 
reasons why Europeans are currently risking the 
loss of freedom in a forlorn and pathetic effort 
to appease the rapacious Soviet appetite. Then 
I want to propose a solution for this problem 
which is being advocated by citizens of the 

United States and of the Atlantic community. 

A partner in one of America’s biggest advertis- 
ing agencies, who is a member of the National 
Council of the Atlantic Union Committee, was 
recently asked for advice on techniques needed 
to sell American foreign policy abroad. He 
pointed out that the first essential in a successful 
sales campaign was something to sell. “You tell 
me,” he said, “what American foreign policy is, 
and I will tell you how to sell it.” 

Continuing, he added: “The fact is that we 
are asking our allies to put all their eggs in our 
basket, If we expect them to come along, we had 
better be able to prove that our basket is the 
strongest. So far, we have offered a loosely-woven 
alliance, whose signatories have power in com- 
mittee to recommend action, but no central au- 
thority with power to carry the recommendations 
out. The concomitant of the alliance—contribu- 
tion of military strength—is a matter of debate 
between our Congress and our Chief Executive. 
We have appointed a general to head up an At- 
lantic Army, but nobody knows where the men 
in that army are to come from, and nobody 
knows to whom that general is to be responsible. 
If I were a European, I would take a dim view 
of this arrangement as a sure defense against 175 
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divisions in the Red Army. I would want to be 
mighty careful about taking any steps—such as 
rearming Germany—which might start the Red 
Army marching, until I was sure I had the forces 
to stop it.” 

This advertising executive defined the alterna- 
tives which free nations—both those in North 
America and those in Western Europe—today 
face as being “isolation-or-union.”’ And when we 
say “isolation” we imply the loss of our allies to 
Soviet Russia. 


HAT would the effect of such isolation 
and abandonment be on the United 
States of America? 

First of all, there would be only one goal for 
all activities of all groups and individuals. That 
goal would be physical survival—and everything 
else would be subordinated to it. We would live 
in a state of perpetual siege. 

Cut off from world markets in which to sell 
our goods, cut off from raw materials needed to 
supply our industry at home and having to de- 
fend ourselves by ourselves, we would be forced 
to accept complete regimentation in order barely 
to subsist. 

Many, if not most, industries would be na- 
tionalized, and government would determine the 
entire distribution of the national income. Gov- 
ernment would decide who should work at what 
trades, for what pay, how the products of our 
labor should be priced, and how much individ- 
uals would be allowed to buy. All luxuries would 
disappear. Necessities would be scarce and 
strictly rationed. Standardized commodities 
would doubtless replace brand choices. 

As the standard of living sank, so would the 
cultural life of the nation decline. School at- 
tendance would become a luxury instead of a 
law. Children, teachers, equipment and buildings 
would be needed for helping the nation stay 
armed and stay alive. Paper shortages would 
shrink newspapers and magazines, putting many 
out of business. Sources of public information 
and means of communication would be limited, 
and freedom of opinion would dwindle accord- 
ingly. 

If this happens to Americans, it will be our 
own fault. It will be because we shall have dis- 
regarded one of our most powerful weapons. We 
shall have lost the bold imagination and tireless 
drive that established us on this continent in the 
first place and then pushed back the rivers and 
mountains to form the widest plane for individ- 
ual opportunity in modern times. 


IMPORTANCE OF ALLIES 


ORLD leaders willy-nilly, we are not noy 
using in the world the full initiative ang 


skill for which we have been justifiably famoy, 
Our present foreign policy, as reflected in th 
Atlantic Pact, is based on the premise that 
have twelve allies—eleven nations and Fathe 
Time. 

Our foreign policy in the U.N. indicates a child 
like faith that dickering and debate can defex 


planes and tanks. A large part of our difficulty 7 
is that Americans and Europeans each are regard. f 
ing the present situation in the light of their} 
own immediate recollections of the last war. And [ 


these recollections differ. America remember 
that appeasement didn’t work. Europe remem. 


itself. There is no European above the age of 


six who has escaped first-hand experience with f rl 
» of lc 


the devastation of war right in his own back yard, 
Writes Maurice Duverger, in the French news 


paper, Le Monde: “An anguished Europe is as. mu 
ing whether it will again be necessary to submit Brit 


to the infernal cycle: Invasion—occupation—exile 


—liberation—starvation.” With an eye on the 
scorched earth of Korea and the chasing bac 


and forth of civilians in front of the opposing 


armies there, the British New Statesman and Na 
tion asks in a frantic headline: “Can we save 
America from herself?” 


HESE are the voices of the allies we must 


keep with us if the death of our boys in J 
Korea is to win a victory for the principle of co: f Of fil 
lective action by free nations, if the tragedy of f 


Korea is to be turned into a triumph of free men 


voluntarily united to resist totalitarian singlenes 
of purpose and action. 

These are the voices of the allies we must keep 
with us, not only for moral reasons, but—let’s be 
frank with ourselves—in order to guarantee the 
survival of our nation and our way of life. 


a fearful choice: a choice between the living 
death of isolation—the enforced death of all our 
traditional freedoms and opportunities, our it 
stitutions and our enterprises—and the sudden 
death of atomic invasion by the enemy. 
Soviet Russia today is manufacturing two 
atomic bombs per month, By next year, Russi 
expects to be producing the bombs at the rate o! 
five to seven per month. American delivery o 
the bomb over Russia—should this measure evel 
become necessary in self-defense—would be effec 
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tively accomplished only from bases three- 
quarters of which are controlled by the British. 
Without these bases our bombers would be 
absolutely useless. 

We need our allies because they control ninety 
million tons of steel, one billion tons of coal, 
and because they have access to oil and many 
other essentials. 


Free Nations Must UNITE 


OGETHER the U.S. and Western Europe 
possess 80 percent of the productive capacity 


| of the world. If Western Europe were to fall into 


the Red camp, Stalin would double the Soviet 
productive capacity. He would equal the U.S. 
in the production of steel, and he would have 
half again as much coal as we have now. 

It should be clear to even a twelve-year old 
that the U.S. cannot afford to lose Western Eu- 
rope. It is equally clear that we are in the process 


ck yard of losing it. At the very moment when the U. S. 
h news {| Senate was unanimously resolving that the U.N. 


2 is ask & 


should brand the Chinese Reds as aggressors, the 


_ British House of Commons was just as unani- 
_ mously cheering Prime Minister Atlee’s counsel to 


ig back © 
pposing F 


ind Na- 
ve save 


‘e must 


the U.N. not to make any new decisions on 
Communist China now. 

Stalin does not want to use his own army— 
except as a last resort. He would much rather 


divide free nations and use satellite troops to 
knock off individual nations, one by one. By this 
» device he has already succeeded in conquering 
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the central land mass of the world, from the 
Elbe to the Pacific. He already controls an area 
of fifteen million square miles and three-quarters 
of a billion people. 

How are we going to stop him from going 


further? How are we going to offset among our 
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allies the threat of Soviet notes which warn that 
European participation in the defense of the 
West is considered an “aggressive” tactic by the 
Soviet and a “violation” of previous Soviet-Eu- 


| Topean treaties? 


Perhaps, most important of all, how are we 
going to reassure Europe that after we have built 
a “situation of strength” adequate to serve as a 
basis of argument with the Soviet, we will not 
pull out of the Atlantic Alliance leaving western 


_ Europe to face alone an antagonized Kremlin or 





possibility a militant rearmed Germany? This 
fear explains French and British reluctance to 
arm Germans, as well as European responsiveness 
to some Kremlin proposals. There is every reason 
to believe that true transatlantic partnership 
would spell death to European neutralism and 
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thereby infinitely strengthen American defense. 

There is only one way to replace the doubts of 
our allies. We must convince them that America’s 
defeat would be their defeat. 

There is only one sure way to set up in West- 
ern Europe the central authority that is vital to 
the success of the Eisenhower command. No 
general can take orders from twelve nations. We 
are likely to repeat in the West the mistake of 
the East, where misunderstanding arose between 
the allies as a direct result of the fact that Gen- 
eral MacArthur, a military man, was made re- 
sponsible to sixty diplomatic missions to the 
U.N.—none of which agreed with the others on 
what the General should do. 

Suppose “volunteers” from Bulgaria attempt 
to “liberate” Jugoslavia. Do we want another 
Korea in Europe? 

That is what we are heading for now unless 
we answer, in short order, the questions I have 
raised, And we are heading for worse than that. 
We are heading toward the total destruction of 
free civilization and an immersion into a world- 
wide state of feudal slavery and suppression far 
worse than anything the serfs of the so-called 
dark Middle Ages ever knew. 

Between us and destruction stands the op- 
portunity for free nations to unite. Together— 
but only together—we can repel the would-be 
world conquerors. 

By offering our free neighbors partnership 
in a union of democracies, we can dispel their 
fears about our motives. We can bind them to us. 
We can provide the strong basket that will hold 
their eggs. 


ATLANTIC UNION RESOLUTION 
ENDING before the Congress of the United 
States is a resolution which would create op- 

portunity to explore further the effects of such 
an offer. This is the Atlantic Union Resolution, 
supported by 138 members of Congress of both 
political parties. Four of the 28 senators are 
members of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Sixteen come from states west of the 
Mississippi. In the House, 14 Atlantic Union 
supporters are members of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. Many, in both Houses, 
are high in the Councils of their political parties. 
Many others support Atlantic Union privately 
but are waiting for a cue from their constituents 
—including you and me. 

It is the conviction of these Senators and Con- 
gressmen that passage of the Atlantic Union 
Resolution offers a way to build the strength of 
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free nations to deter war. The enabling clause 
of the Resolution states: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 
concurring): That the President is requested to invite the 
democracies which sponsored the North Atlantic Treaty 
to name delegates, representing their principal political 
parties, to meet this year with delegates of the United 
States in a Federal Convention to explore how far their 
peoples, and the peoples of such other democracies as the 
convention may invite to send delegates, can apply among 
them, within the framework of the United Nations, the 
principles of free federal union. 


In addition to the support in the Senate and 
House which this resolution is receiving, there 
is indication that its purpose is, increasingly, the 
purpose of the American people. A Gallup poll 
shows that 64 percent of us favor “a closer union” 
of Atlantic Pact nations. The Atlantic Union 
Committee, which backs this resolution, has over 
130 vigorous chapters in 48 states. The officers 
of the Committee are former statesmen whose 
reputation has been built on records of practical 
achievement. They are: Former Supreme Court 
Justice Owen J. Roberts, former Under-Secretary 
of State Will L. Clayton, and former Secretary of 
War, Robert P. Patterson. The Committee is at 
work, not only in the United States, but in all of 
the Atlantic nations. In Canada a resolution 
similar to the American one has already been 
passed in the Senate. Two such resolutions have 
been introduced in the British House of Com- 
mons, one with labor and one with Conservative 
support. Winston Churchill has expressed sym- 
pathy. Halvard Lange, the Foreign Minister of 
Norway, has come out for Atlantic Union; so 
have the present Premier and Foreign Minister 
of France. 

All the Resolution does is make it possible 
for America to take the leadership in bringing 
together free nations to see whether they cannot 
work out together solutions for common prob- 
lems too big to be solved by any of them alone. 
It does not commit our Nation—or any nation— 
to joining a union. If the convention called for 
by the Resolution recommends union, you and 
I as voters, will have the last word on the recom- 
mendations. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


HAT might the delegates to the conven- 
W tion recommend? Well, contemporary ex- 


amples of Union are Australia, Canada, Switzer- 
land, and our own United States. These are 
complete unions with power to wage war, raise 
taxes, control currency, regulate trade, and ad- 
minister law between the states. Within these 


unions separate states preserve autonomy | 
matters of education, civil administration, cop.) 
merce and local law. John McCloy, U. S. Com. \ 
missioner in Germany (who has sat right in th f 
middle of the European mess for three years), re. Jy 
cently cabled to Atlantic Union officials: “{ 77 
freedom and peace are to be maintained in thi) 
world on anything approaching a permanen 
basis, I see no solution other than the establish. 7 
ment of a union such as you are advocating" 
Citizens of these states have expanded the scope |” 
of their individual sovereignty through participa | 
tion in the federal union. 

Presumably, a convention concerned with tech. 
niques of constructing a supranational fedem| 
union would study these models as a basis fo 
their recommendations. 

At the present time, however, it seems likely 
that the first and major recommendations of an 
Atlantic convention would be directed toward 
unifying the military and diplomatic defense of 
the free world. The convention would try to 
create machinery to co-ordinate the defense ef 
forts and the foreign policies of the membe 
states. 

Let me quote the joint statement of Messn 
Roberts, Patterson and Clayton on this very sub 
ject, made at the time of the introduction of the 
Atlantic Union Resolution in the 82nd Congres, 
Said they: 

How effectively General Eisenhower can move to tum 
blueprints into troops in Western Europe depends upo 
how quickly and clearly established are his lines of author. 
ity and responsibility. The defense effort in Westen 
Europe must be a united effort. Military unity require 
political unity. We do not have time to repeat in Westen 
Europe—where available allied military forces are cur 
rently outnumbered by the Russian forces at the rate of 
three to one—the differences of opinion among the allies 
occasioned by the action of United Nations forces it 
Korea. The way to prevent a repetition of dangerous mis 
interpretation of each other’s intentions is to create: 
single department of defense and foreign affairs for al 
the nations in the North Atlantic Council. 


>. ey 
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Only yesterday, in New York, General Mar 
shall, three former Undersecretaries of State, and [ 
29 other prominent Americans appealed for 1 fF 
tighter union of the 12 Atlantic Pact nations in F 
both foreign and economic affairs. 


SUMMARY 


E HAVE not talked today about the 

manifold peacetime benefits that would 

accrue to citizens of the united democracies. We 

have not mentioned the rising standards of living 

for nations, nor the expansion of opportunity for 
(Concluded on page 77) 
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Local Biography Arouses Interest 


Ralph A. Brown 
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ISS MUNSEY, Miss Munsey!” 
“Yes, Sarah, what is it?” 
“Miss Munsey, you know that lady 
who lives across from Mr. Thornton’s store?” 
“Do you mean Mrs. Hunt, Sarah?” 
“Yes. What do you s’pose? She was born on the 
ocean, off the coast of China, most ninety years 


ago.” 

T WAS ten minutes before time for school to 

begin, but already there were several children 
in the room. They had all looked at Sarah as she 
came running in, calling the teacher’s name. 
They all clustered around her as they heard her 
last remark. Miss Munsey smiled as she recog- 
nized the alert curiosity that had replaced the 
disinterest that had marked her first month in 
the Cornish Center School. 

She only half listened to Sarah, as the latter 
explained to the others that as she had waited for 
the bus that morning. ... 

Miss Munsey was thinking of that Friday 
morning, only two weeks past, when the subject 
of local biography had wandered, unannounced, 
into her country schoolroom, and had trans- 
formed the attitude of her pupils from one of 
apathy to one of eager interest. Now, she was 
thinking, hardly a day went by that some young- 
ster didn’t arrive at school with a story that he 
had heard about some present or former resident 
of Cornish. These stories took time, and it was 
exasperating to have to conform to a schedule in 
the face of such frequent interruptions, but there 
was no ignoring the children’s enthusiasm. 
Sarah’s mother had laughingly told her, only the 
evening before at Grange meeting, that Sarah had 
nearly worn out their copy of the Town History, 
and that she was quite disgusted with her father 
because he knew no old stories about the town. 
Evidently, Miss Munsey mused, the child had 
now dug up one on her own. 








This second article in the series dealing with the 
local scene in American history teaching is concerned 
with the interest value of local biography. Dr. Brown 
is on the staff of the State University Teachers Col- 
lege at Cortland, New York. 








By this time the other children were all in the 
room, most of them clustered about Sarah, and 
it was nine o'clock. Miss Munsey rang the bell on 
her desk and the youngsters began to drift, rather 
reluctantly, away from Sarah and back to their 
seats. James read from the Bible, and Ernest led 
them all in the salute to the flag. 


EFORE Miss Munsey could pick the arithme- 

tic off her desk and call the first class, 

Sarah’s eager hand was fluttering in excited cir- 

cles. ‘“‘Miss Munsey, Miss Munsey, couldn’t we 

interview Mrs. Hunt and find out about her 
being born on the ocean?” 

Heads were nodding in acquiescence, and Miss 
Munsey could see that the arithmetic lesson of 
the sixth grade would have to be postponed. The 
experiences of the last two weeks had taught her 
that if the children had an interest that they in- 
sisted on carrying through, the wisest thing for 
her to do was to accept it and try to make sure 
that it resulted in a genuine learning experience. 

“Very well, how many would like to do as 
Sarah has suggested?” Eighteen small hands shot 
into the air, and Miss Munsey continued. “Well, 
James, how should we go about this?” 

“I think we should appoint a committee to call 
on Mrs. Hunt and ask her to tell them her 
story.” 

“Not yet,” remonstrated Sarah, “First we have 
to decide what we want to ask her, and we should 
write her a note and ask her permission to call.” 

“And we should write her a note and thank 
her, too,” piped up a fifth grader. 

Finally it was settled. One girl was to write 
and ask Mrs. Hunt if a committee could come 
and call on her. A committee of four was ap- 
pointed to make the interview. Those four were 
to meet at recess time and agree on the questions 
they would ask Mrs. Hunt, and talk about what 
they might hope to find out. And then, for the 
children insisted that details be settled first, the 
committee would meet again, after seeing Mrs. 
Hunt, and write a report to be read to the rest 
of the school. They had all agreed that a written 
report would be more accurate than an oral 
one. 

It would, of course, be possible to dismiss 
the above imaginary incident as of no im- 
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portaricé Or significance. It would be hard to 
deny, however, that an unusual story about a per- 
son who walks the streets of their town would 
arouse the curiosity of a group of boys and girls. 
It requires little imagination to visualize the re- 
actions of the pupils in Miss Munsey’s classroom, 
at the conclusion of the report. — 


HE possibilities leading from such a story to 

a discussion of our early trade with China, 
America’s maritime might a century ago, or the 
Civil War, would seem to be almost endless. Such 
a discussion, motivated by the use of local bio- 
graphical materials, might result in genuine and 
lasting understanding. Years later, the reading of 
Esther Forbes’ Running of the Tide, or of a 
series of magazine articles on our early trade with 
the Orient, or participation in a discussion of 
the Alabama Claims arbitration might be more 
meaningful because of that one experience in a 
country school house. The values of the experi- 
ence to those who planned and participated in 
the interview and to those who wrote the letters 
or the report are obvious. 

Regardless of other values, even though they 
are very real ones, the experience related above 
was worthwhile to the students of Miss Munsey’s 
schoolroom because of the interest that it 
aroused. Lethargic children, children who go to 
school because they have to or because there is 
nothing better to do, children who “hate” school, 
who drag through their days in the classroom 
without emotion, curiosity or even rebellion—such 
children experience little real learning. 

Every teacher worth his salt grasps at incidents 
and experiences that arouse interest regardless of 
their inherent worth, for such are the sine qua 
non of learning. Local biographical materials 
have the capacity to arouse interest, and for that 
reason no teacher can afford to ignore them. 

Psychologists seem to be in accord in recogniz- 
ing the importance of interest in a learning situa- 
tion. David Ryans, executive secretary for the 
Co-operative Test Service, American Council on 
Education, for example, has written: “Since they 
[interests] not only provide a set or readiness for 
behavior but also bring the factor of attention 
prominently into the picture, they are partic- 
ularly significant as motives for learning.” 

In discussing the criteria for evaluating the in- 
herent interest for children in materials or situa- 
tions, Ryans says: “Other things being equal (1) 


* Quoted by David H. Ryans, “Motivation in Learn- 
ing,” Psychology of Learning, Part II, 41st Yearbook, Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, p. 312. 


situations with which the individual has had 
previous experience are likely to be more inter. 
esting; (2) activities in which he has been most 
successful are likely to be most interesting; (,) 
activities which are pleasing are likely to be moy 
interesting; and (4) activities at his level of in. 
telligence or ability are likely to prove of mox 
interest.”? He concludes the paragraph: “Learn. 
ing should proceed whenever possible, perhap,, 
in relation to existing interests. However, it 
should be remembered that interests are them. 
selves learned and that learning, using individual 
interest as its starting point, must be carefully 
directed so as to extend well beyond the original 
interest field. 


EW materials fulfill the standards for learn. 

ing stated above as do those involving local 
biography. Children are familiar with the village, 
town or county in which the person they are 
studying lived, for it is also their village, town 
or county. Contributing an old letter, a story of 
long ago, or a surmise about some matter under 
discussion—all carry with them a feeling of ac. 
complishment and success. Few would try to deny 
that field trips, interviewing, preparing exhibits, 
reading and interpreting an old manuscript are 
all pleasing activities for many children. Cer- 
tainly the fourth of Mr. Ryans’ points, above, 
presents no problem in connection with the use 
of local biographical data—the available range is 
so wide that it must be a singularly unimagina 
tive teacher who cannot find incidents for the 
varied intelligence and ability of his pupils. 

The whole premise upon which local history 
is based is that the child’s existing interests in 
his own town and the people about him shall 
lead into interests in movements and situations 
in which the people of his town played a role. 
Under proper guidance local understanding and 
interest spreads to national and international 
personages, places, and situations. 

The writer assigned a college class in begin- 
ning American history to read and report on 
one sketch in the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy. The purpose was merely to make sure 
that each student knew about the D.A.B., and 
how to use it. One veteran, by chance or design, 
selected the sketch of a man born near his home 
town. His report began with the following com- 
ment: “I enjoyed the sketch, first of all because 


‘Marcus Whitman was born not far from my 


home town, and that aroused my interest right 


? Quoted by David H. Ryans, “Motivation in Learning,” 
loc. cit. 
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away.” Many children are shocked out of their 
apathetic attitude when they realize that history 
has been going on in their own neighborhood. 

Loretta Klee is one of the numerous social 
studies teachers who have discovered that local 
materials can be used to increase the enthusi- 
asm and interest of students for their history 
courses. She has written of working with a group 
of elementary school students at Elmira, New 
York, on the conditions that existed at the Elmira 
Prison Camp during the Civil War. The young 
people became interested in the topic as the re- 
sult of a chance remark made by a student in an 
American history class. There followed much 
delving into sources and consideration of the 
ways of establishing fact. “Local history of this 
sort,” Miss Klee reports, “lifts the story of man’s 
past from the printed, organized accounts where 
it has been embalmed too long and breathes into 
it life and spirit.’’* 

While all local materials are potential interest 
raisers, there is good reason to believe that local 
biographical materials are especially so. Mildred 
McChesney has observed that “History is seldom 
interesting to a child when it is remote in time 
and space.’’> But events lose their remoteness 
when a child realizes, for example, that the men 
who built the church in which he sits each Sun- 
day also fought with Washington. 

More than two decades ago Gamaliel Bradford 
observed that “Nothing interests young people 

. So much as other men and women.” John 
will probably be interested in a colonial battle 
that was fought in his home town, but he will be 
even more interested if he discovers that the 
leader of the local militia once owned the house 
in which John now lives. In the same manner, 
the making of bricks takes on added glamor if 
the proprietor of the town’s first brickyard can 
become an individual rather than just a name. 


N INITIAL interest in individuals will often 

be transferred, without any great difficulty, 

to impersonal factors and forces in history. 
Nearly a decade ago, G. G. Andrews was report- 
ing on the role of interest in the study of history, 
and remarked on the readiness with which it 


* Robert White’s report, made at Cortland (N.Y.) State 
Teachers College, 2 February 1948; italics are mine. 

*“Developing Social and Study Skills ... ,” American 
Heritage, I: 80. 

* Address at Cooperstown, N.Y., Wednesday, 14 July 
1948. 

*See James C. Johnston’s Biography: The Literature 
of Personality, pp. xx-xxi. 


could be transferred from the personal to the 
impersonal.? Every teacher of history has no 
doubt observed the power of an original interest 
to transfer itself to other subjects. A young girl 
becomes interested in Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
perhaps as the result of a class assignment. That 
interest may transfer itself to the abolition move- 
ment and the Civil War, and a girl who formerly 
did reluctant work bursts all bonds of teacher 
guidance in her eagerness to learn more. 

Thus the interest aroused among Miss Mun- 
sey’s students by the fact that a local lady had 
been born in a Chinese harbor may have spread 
to many other subjects and investigations. Once 
aroused, the curiosity of students is often self- 
sustaining. Perhaps every boy and girl in that 
classroom profited from the fact that little Sarah 
stopped an elderly lady and asked her where 
she was born. Yet Sarah should not receive all of 
the credit. Without the perception and direction 
of the teacher, this learning situation would 
never have fully developed. 


T SHOULD not be concluded that interest in 
local biographical materials is dependent 
upon chance remarks or questions. Every com- 
munity has individuals, living or dead, who can 
be used to arouse interest among the boys and 
girls in the classrooms of that community, The 
small New Hampshire town of Cornish has many 
of them. Teachers in that town or in others need 
not be limited to the curiosity of a Sarah or to 
the unusual, birthplace of a Mrs. Hunt. Nor 
need teachers wait upon the initiative of any 
child, for teacher-planned and initiated discus- 
sions often arouse the same sort of interest. It is 
the material that will interest the children. 
Teachers will often need to show imagination 
and ingenuity in the way in which they “manu- 
facture” situations into which they can inject 
local biographical data. Assigned research topics, 
reading from books or pamphlets on the history 
of the community, visits to places of historical 
interest, exhibits of pupil-brought antiques, 
curios, or local manuscripts—these are but some 
of the ways that may provide the desired incen- 
tive. As with Miss Munsey, however, they will 
usually find that after the first few satisfying ex- 
periences youngsters will be so eager to work 
with local materials that they, as did Sarah, will 
present their own situations. 


*“Stimulating interest in Historical Study,” Social 
Education, May, 1939. 











A Day in Government 
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OUTH WEEK was not a new experience. 

Y For several years we had tried by this 

means to bring high school seniors into 

closer touch with the different aspects of com- 

munity life. But the students complained that 

the program was artificial and uninspiring. And 

so, stimulated by their criticisms, we decided to 
put more life and vigor into the project. 


THE PROGRAM 


HE revised program was planned by a com- 

mittee of four students and two faculty 
members, with the students carrying the primary 
responsibility, and the teachers serving in a 
purely advisory capacity. One of the first steps 
taken by the students was to get in touch with 
the mayor. He was enthusiastic, attended one of 
the committee meetings, and helped to develop 
the program. 

The two pivotal experiences in the Youth 
Week we are describing were the school election 
and the participation of the students in the 
village government. The following is a step-by- 
step account of how the program developed. 

1. In an assembly program the mayor and sev- 
eral other village officials explained some of the 
important operations of the local government to 
the high school students. 

2. The students organized political parties and 
selected managers, who in turn called party con- 
ventions to nominate candidates and choose com- 
mittees to handle such things as publicity, the 
drafting of a platform, and the organization of 
political rallies. A member of the social studies 
department volunteered to work with and advise 
each party. 

3. At a second assembly program, both parties 
(the “Transfusion” and “Experience” parties) 
presented their candidates and platforms to the 
student body. This was a lively session, with 
many questions and much debate from the floor. 

4. A week of spirited campaigning followed 
(complete with posters, fliers, and rallies), cul- 








The author of this article is a social studies teacher 
and director of audio-visual education at Nyack (New 
York) High School. 
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minating in the election itself. Thanks to the 


town officials, regular voting machines were 
available, and after instruction had been given 
in the senior social studies classes, the students 
registered their votes. 

5. The winning student mayor and four 
trustees met as a board and proceeded to select 
student officials for the appointive positions in 
the village government. The applicants for these 
positions had previously submitted their qualif. 
cations in writing. 

6. Each of the student officials, elected and 
appointed, then met with the corresponding 
village officer to discuss their responsibilities, 

7. Finally, at a regular meeting of the local 
government officials, the students sat side by side 
with the regular officers—and the students did all 
the talking and transacted the business. 

At the end of this meeting, the mayor declared 
the board in executive session, giving the stu- 
dents an opportunity to raise questions and to 
discuss the planks in their platforms. This in- 
teresting discussion continued at a nearby hotel, 
where the board provided sandwiches and Coca- 
Cola. 

8. In a third assembly of the student body, the 
meeting of the Board of Trustees was reenacted 
for the entire school. 

g. The Youth Week project ended when the 
participating seniors wrote papers in their Eng- 
lish classes describing and evaluating their ex- 
periences. The papers were read by teachers from 
several departments, and prizes were awarded. 


EACTION to the project was universally 
favorable. Many seniors said that the ex- 
perience had been the most rewarding one of 
their entire school career—they had learned much 
about the operation of local government; they 
had learned how to use voting machines; they 
had learned something about the problems the 
town officials faced; and, perhaps most important 
of all, they had had an unusual opportunity to 
work with others in a democratic manner. 
The town officials and the teachers were 
equally enthusiastic. They agreed that they had 
taken an important step in the direction of a 
more adequate training for democracy. 
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Nationalism in Iran 


Henry C. Atyeo 








OON after the turn of the century William 
Knox D’Arcy, an Englishman who had 
made a fortune in Australian gold, saw the 

first oily sand pumped forth in Iran at “Dis- 
covery Well.” Today this first well is a sacred 
shrine before which many a British oilman has 
paused and touched his hat as he passed its old 
dilapidated derrick. “Discovery Well” has be- 
come a symbol—an indication to England and 
the world of the increasing importance of Iran 
and the whole Middle East in the life of Western 
nations. In the years which have elapsed since 
oil first gushed forth, many significant events 
have formed the pattern which today seems so 
complicated. Out of this welter of incidents, 
certain events stand as guideposts to our under- 
standing of the present situation. 


FOREIGN INTEREST IN IRAN 


ILLIAM D’ARCY’S sixty-year concession 

which had been granted to him by the 
Iranian government in May 1901, gave him ex- 
clusive right to “drill for, produce, pipe and 
carry away any natural gas, petroleum, asphalt, 
etc.” in all but five provinces of the Persian Em- 
pire (renamed Iran in 1935). This concession, 
obtained for about $20,000 gave him virtual 
monopoly over the oil resources of five-sixths of 
the country—more than half a million square 
miles. 

After six costly, disappointing years D’Arcy 
struck oil at “Discovery Well” near Masjid-i- 
Sulaiman in the rugged Zagros Mountain area, 
not far from the Persian Gulf. By 1908 large 
quantities of oil were being pumped, and a year 
later the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company was regis- 
tered in London. Since the Company soon needed 
additional funds for expansion, an agreement 
was entered into with the Admiralty by which 








The December and January issues of Soctat Epu- 
CATION carried articles on India and on Egypt, written 
respectively by R. I. Crane and Henry C. Atyeo. In 
this issue, Dr. Atyeo, assistant professor of history at 
the school of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, New 
York University, turns to a third of the world’s trouble 
spots—the fabulously rich oil region of Iran: 
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funds were granted and an additional supply of 
oil was obtained for the British Navy. 

The discovery of oil intensified the desire of 
England and Russia to control Iran politically. 
The Anglo-Russian Agreement in 1907 divided 
Iran into a neutral, a British, and a Russian 
sphere of influence. During World War I, Iran 
attempted to remain neutral, but it was not until 
the war closed that she asserted full independ- 
ence. After the war, overtures by the British 
failed to bring about a ratified treaty; in fact, the 
twenties were years of diplomatic conflict be- 
tween Iran and England and even a military con- 
flict between Iran and Russia. The spirit of na- 
tionalism grew rapidly as did also demands for 
economic and political independence. 


N 1932, the Shah unexpectedly cancelled the 

oil concession to England. War seemed im- 
minent, British warships steamed into the Persian 
Gulf, and negotiations appeared impossible. The 
matter was submitted to the League of Nations, 
but before a decision was reached by the League 
an agreement had been worked out by the com- 
pany and the Shah. The sixty-year British con- 
cession, which would have expired in May, 1961, 
was extended to 1993, and in return the Com- 
pany increased the royalties to the Iranian gov- 
ernment and also greatly enlarged the number of 
Iranian employees. American interest increased 
when the Shah granted to certain American oil 
companies the right to develop the oil resources 
of eastern Iran. The feeling of the Iranians to- 
ward the Western powers, however, remained 
hostile, and both Russia and England steadily 
lost prestige in Iran up to the beginning of 
World War II. Their loss was Germany’s gain, 
for during Hitler’s blitzkrieg to power the Ger- 
man industrialists controlled 41 percent of Ira- 
nian foreign trade. 

The Shah’s friendship -with Germany cost him 
his position in the early months of the War. In 
August of 1941, Iran was occupied by British and 
Russian troops, and later by American soldiers. 
The country became a roadway for lend-lease and 
military supplies between the Western allies and 
Russia. The countries, however, gave Iran 
assurance that they would evacuate their troops 
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as soon as war was over, pledging to “respect 
the territorial integrity, sovereignty and political 
independence of Iran and to grant assistance” 
during and after the war. Again, in December, 
1943, at the Teheran Conference the Big Three 
—England, Russia and the United States—re- 
afhrmed by Declaration their desire to see Iran 
politically free and economically secure. 

In spite of her wartime promises Russia refused 
to withdraw her troops after the war. She con- 
tinued to control the Azerbaijan state and to rec- 
ognize the Kurdish republic within Iran’s borders. 
The activities of the Tudeh (Communist) party 
increased and Iran became the proving ground 
for Russian propaganda. The Iranian represen- 
tative brought the matter before the United Na- 
tions Security Council where it was discussed 
at length. Russia finally withdrew her troops in 
May, 1946, perhaps owing to the power of world 
opinion which she encountered in the United 
Nations. 

Although England and the United States with- 
drew their troops at the end of the war, neither 
country did much to help stabilize the economic 
or political system in Iran. England developed 
further her interest and profit in the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company; the United States ex- 
pressed its friendliness through such private 
sources as Morrison-Knudson, Inc., Overseas Con- 
sultants, American Airlines, and by military ad- 
vice and some financial credit. Some encourage- 
ment toward freedom was given to the Iranians 
by the Truman Doctrine of 1947 which recog- 
nized the right of countries to independence and 
which further stated that the United States would 
look with favor upon nations which asserted their 
sovereignty. 

Additional assurances of friendship between 
Iran and the United States were given between 
1948 and 1950. Ambassador John C. Wiley went 
to Teheran in 1948 and helped to pave the way 
for amicable relations. In June of 1950 he was 
succeeded by Ambassador Henry Grady who had 
served as Ambassador to Greece during the civil 
war with Communist guerrillas. Nevertheless the 
“friendly assurances” of the United States gov- 
ernment did not meet the economic needs of the 
Iranian government. Although a loan of 25, mil- 
lion dollars was secured from the Export-Import 
Bank, some 100 million dollars was needed. 

In spite of the failure of the United States to 
fulfill Iranian expectations, two of the Iranian 
officials continued to be friendly. These two, the 
young Shah, Mohammed Riza Pahlevi, and the 
Prime Minister, General Ali Razmara, wanted 


moderation in government and caution in deal. 
ing with the oil concessions to foreign countries, 
Unfortunately, the combined efforts of the two 
leaders were unable to bring about the political 
stability which might have been secured with 
Western aid. The story seems to be one of “too 
little and too late.” 


PASSAGE OF THE NATIONALIZATION ACT 


AMPANT and fanatical nationalism, both | 


religious and political, led in 1950 and 
early 1951 to increasing tension throughout the 
country. During these fateful years two signif. 
icant changes took place. First, a political crisis 
occurred and the controlling leadership of the 
government changed. Second, the new govern 
ment almost immediately nationalized the oil re. 
sources and attempted to enforce the law by 
eliminating all foreign control. Both events were 
catastrophic for the internal security of the coun. 
try and the strained relationships with other na- 
tions. 

The political crisis was brought about by the 
assassination of Premier Razmara by Khalil Tah- 
massebi, a member of the fanatical secret Moslem 
society, the Fidaiyan-Islam (Crusaders of Islam). 
That society had boasted that those who opposed 
the nationalization of oil would be “sent down 
the steps to hell.” Tahmassebi sought to make 
the threat real when, on the morning of March 
7, 1951, he fired three shots at Razmara as he 
was about to enter a mosque to participate ina 
memorial service to a Moslem ruler. When Tab- 
massebi was questioned later by the police, his 
only reply was, “Allah is great and Mohammed 
is his Prophet. Long live Islam.” His indoctrina- 
tion with the teachings of the Fidaiyan-Islam 
had so instilled the idea of passage of heroes into 
the “seventh heaven” of Allah’s faithful that he 
came to regard the murder of Razmara, whom he 
looked upon as a traitor to his country, as a high 
act of heroism which he himself could perform. 
In fact, the Fidaiyan-Islam brotherhood took full 
credit and responsibility for the act, honoring 
the murderer with the proclamation, “Saluta- 
tions to our brave brother who exterminated a 
traitor.” It further warned members of the gov- 
ernment that other “criminals” like Razmara 
would receive the same treatment. 

The Fidaiyan-Islam threatened the Shah’s life 
unless Tahmassebi were released. The Shah re- 
sponded with the declaration of martial law in 
Teheran and the mobilization of the army. Fur- 
thermore, the Shah appointed as Premier Hus- 
sein Ala, a moderate leader with pro-Western 
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leanings. Within the week, the Majlis voted over- 


whelmingly for immediate nationalization of all 
) oil resources. The vote might have been quite 


ee 


different if it had been secret, but since each 
member of the Majlis had to stand up and be 
counted, there was no opposition to nationaliza- 
tion—in reality, no opposition to the terrorist so- 
ciety, the Fidaiyan-Islam. The newly created 
Senate ratified the bill on April go, making it 


" retroactive to March 20. The Shah complied un- 


willingly and signed it on May 2, 1951. 
Nationalization led to strikes and riots in the 


Anglo-Iranian oilfields in which several British 


<9 ana 


’ and Iranians were killed. Mobs besieged the Par- 
liament buildings; the government was in jeop- 


ardy, and the police almost powerless. Within 


’ two months Hussein Ala resigned and the Shah 
' was forced by the Majlis to appoint as premier 
’ Dr. Mohammed Mossadegh, leader of the Na- 


<2 DRA ag 








tionalist Front party which was controlled by the 
Fidaiyan-Islam society. Because of the methods 
and murders of Fidaiyan-Islam, it was able to 
control the Majlis of 136 members even though 
the Nationalists had only seven members in the 
body. Spokesman Mossadegh is an old aristocrat, 
an emotionally unstable leader who has always 


_ been anti-British to the extreme. 


WESTERN REACTION TO NATIONALIZATION 


EACTION to the nationalization of oil in 
Iran was pronounced in the United States 


} and England—even throughout the world. Almost 


immediately the United States Department of 
State expressed its concern over the incidents 
which had occurred and emphasized the need of 
mediation of the dispute. England at first ac- 


' cepted the decision of the Majlis without imme- 
| diate action until Premier Mossadegh indicated 


that nationalization would take place at once. By 
the middle of May, the British attitude changed 


_ and the government half-heartedly prepared to 


protect its interests by paratroopers and gunboats. 
On May 26 England asked the International 


| Court of Justice at the Hague to rule that Iran 


must arbitrate the dispute. Oral proceedings 
were held five days later and the Court ruled on 
July 5 that “the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
should continue under the direction of its man- 


» agement as it was constituted prior to May 1, 


1951.” The Court ruled also that a Board of Su- 
pervision should be established by agreement be- 
tween Iran and England to work out the details 
of company operation and mediation of contro- 
versy. 

Four days later, Iran announced its refusal 
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to accept the decision and claimed that she was 
not in duty bound to recognize the Court’s com- 
pulsory jurisdiction. In a cable to Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie, the Foreign Minister of Iran 
affirmed that “the Court had shaken the confi- 
dence” of the Iranian Government and people. 
The Prime Minister presented arguments against 
the Court’s right to interfere in the nationaliza- 
tion of oil. He maintained (1) that the power of 
the Court extended only to disputes connected 
with the application of treaties and conventions 
and did not apply in the case of oil nationaliza- 
tion; (2) that the former Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany in 1933 was entirely a private company and 
agreements made then between the company and 
the government of Iran were entirely private and 
national in character; (3) that each nation has a 
right to nationalize any of its industries without 
foreign concern; and (4) that the oil company 
and the British government had interfered in 
the domestic affairs of Iran. 

From the Iranian point of view, the national- 
ization of oil is a purely domestic matter which 
does not affect other countries. In a letter to 
President Truman on June 28, 1951, Prime Min- 
ister Mossadegh claimed that “the measures for 
the enforcement of the law were taken in gradu- 
al manner and with extreme care and cau- 
tion. . . .” Moreover, “the Imperial Iranian 
Government had repeatedly announced its readi- 
ness to enter into negotiations with the represen- 
tatives of the company within the limits pre- 
scribed by the law.” 

Dr. Mossadegh also specifically charged the 
British with two violations of Iranian rights. He 
wrote, in the same letter, “It is, however, noticed 
with regret that the former oil company author- 
ities have resorted to certain actions which will 
necessarily cause a stoppage in the exportation of 
oil; for firstly, they are encouraging the employees 
to leave their services and are threatening the 
government with their resignation en masse; sec- 
ondly, they force the oil tankers to refuse to de- 
liver receipts to the present Board of Directors 
of the National Oil Company. 


ATTEMPT OF THE UNITED STATES TO MEDIATE 


RESIDENT TRUMAN and the Department 

of State have insisted that mediation is the 
only satisfactory means of settling the dispute 
and have continually urged open negotiation be- 
tween England and Iran. The President offered, 
on July 11, to send his special representative, 
Averell Harriman, for consultation with the 
Iranian government. Premier Mossadegh ac- 
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cepted the offer; in fact, stated that he “wel- 
comed the gesture and hoped to take full ad- 
vantage of consultations with a man of such high 
standing.” 

Two days later, Mr. Harriman had received the 
best wishes of President Truman for the success in 
his mission “in the interest of world peace” and 
was Constellation-bound for Teheran. Scarce- 
ly had he arrived and been greeted by the official 
receptionists than there were rumblings of a 
Tudeh (Communist) party riot. Quickly he stated 
his mission: “I am not a mediator. I came here to 
see whether amicable discussions can attain the 
objectives both Iran and Great Britain desire. 
I shall stay as long as I can be useful.” Just as 
quickly he was whisked away to the summer 
palace which was to become his home during his 
visit. That night, ironically enough, Teheran 
saw its worst riot in which some ten thousand 
Communist demonstrators clashed with the local 
police and government officials. Order was re- 
stored only after hundreds had been wounded 
and 16 killed. The day following the riot the 
Tudeh party headquarters was raided and martial 
law again declared. The Communists seemed to 
vanish—underground—for the time being. 


T FIRST, it appeared that Conciliator Har- 
riman would succeed in his mission. Diplo- 
matic parleys were generally friendly and both 
the British representatives and the Iranian off- 
cials expressed a willingness for continued con- 
ferences. Even Premier Mossadegh, often con- 
fined to his bed by fainting spells and a heart ail- 
ment, seemed ready to cooperate. Harriman’s 
main task was to show that the Iranian govern- 
ment could not get along without the Anglo- 
Iranian Company, run by British technicians. He 
further suggested that additional economic aid 
might be forthcoming from the United States if 
the oil problem were settled. The Iranian officials 
were only mildly impressed with his definite sug- 
gestions. 

While the barrage of diplomatic words con- 
tinued (July 1951) all was not well with the 
Anglo-Iranian oil company. As far as the Iranians 
were concerned, it was only the “former oil com- 
pany” which they had renamed Iranian National 
Oil Company. The new company was under the 
management of a three-man Parliamentary Oil 
Nationalization Board appointed by Premier 
Mossadegh. The Board consisted of three “engi- 
nees”; one, a mechanical engineer with no ex- 
perience in oil production; another, a dairy ex- 
pert; and the third, Hussein Makki, secretary of 
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the Board, a politician. Makki is a recent 
sonal friend of Mossadegh and has been elevate 
from a shabby writer’s desk in a newspaper offig 
to the mahogany-leather office of Manager Er.) 
Drake, former head of the Anglo-Iranian Con 7 
pany. The “Iranian Firebrand,” as Makki wal 
called, has had no real experience with oil, bu 
he has become the popular head of the Mossadeg} 
government because of his boundless energy iq) 
working for nationalization and his persuasiy|) 
powers as an orator. He would not mind becon- é 
ing the next Premier! 

During August the situation deteriorated fu. 
ther. The British technicians at the Abadan re 
finery gradually cut down production. The ap) : 
tains of the British tankers at the refinery Te. &£ 
fused to give Makki’s Board the receipts for al 
oil received under the nationalization plan anf 
consequently some of the oil was pumped ail 
the ships back into the storage tanks on th 
shore. Other ships remained filled, anchored in 
the Persian Gulf. British warships and cruiser 
were anchored close by. 

The 2,200 British employees—executives and 
technicians—remained in Teheran and Abadan 
throughout September. While the great refinery, } 
capable of refining oil products at the rate off 
two and a half tank cars a minute, gradually shu | 
down, “waiting” became the only “activity” of 
the personnel. Iranian police and soldiers were 
unable to prevent looting, which increased with 
each passing week. 
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VERELL HARRIMAN’S failure to reach any 
final agreement in Iran prompted him to | 
fly to London to talk to the British cabinet. Suc | 
cess seemed again to attend his ways, for the} 


British government decided to send to Iran anew} 


oil mission headed by Lord Privy Seal Richard | 
Stokes, powerful British industrialist. 


and confident that the second mission would 
bring about some compromise agreement. 
At the beginning of the second round of talks, 





Stokes presented the new British plan. The > 
British proposals were: (1) that the old Anglo F 
Iranian Oil Company would be known as the f 
government owned National Oil Company; (2) 
that a new British purchasing organization would 
buy the oil and market it; (3) that another joint f 
Iranian-British organization would be responsi F 

















ble for drilling, pumping, refining and loading f 
the oil; and (4) that the net profits would be di 





vided equally. Stokes estimated that the result ol 
the last provision alone would more than triple 
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Harriman flew back to Teheran he was optimistic | 
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Iran’s royalties but Premier Mossadegh thought 
otherwise, and promptly swooned in one of his 
frequent heart attacks. 

The Iranians seemed to fear that the British 
lan would remain “on paper” and would never 
become a reality. They countered with three 
questions which indicated their demands: (1) 
How much compensation would the British wish 
for their complete withdrawal from Iran? (2) 
How much oil would the British buy? (3) Under 
what conditions would the British technicians 
help to refine the oil? 

No compromise was reached. Stokes could not 
concede to the Iranians’ demands and the Ira- 
nians would not accept the British proposals. 
Harriman took the British plan to the Shah who 
in turn discussed it with Mossadegh. The Premier, 
backed by the fanatical Fidaiyan-Islam, refused 
to budge from his position. It would, in fact, have 


| been unsafe for him to do so, for, as Mullah Ka- 
_ shani, leader of the terrorists, said to Stokes, “Tell 
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the British government that if Mr. Mossadegh 
deviates one iota from oil nationalization the 
Iranian people will dispatch him to the next 
world.” 

With talks ended at the Saheb Giharanich pal- 
ace (palace of the man of good luck) Mossadegh’s 


| only message to his people was: “No results—it’s 
| all over.” Stokes felt that he could offer little 


more in concession to Iranian demands and soon 
emplaned for home. A few days later he was fol- 


credit is due for his continuous effort for five 
weeks in Teheran. Not long after, on September 
20, Ambassador Henry Grady who had spent over 
a year in trying to quiet the troubled waters also 
returned to the United States. 

Into this atmosphere of gloom flew the new 
Ambassador and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Loy 
W. Henderson. Mr. Henderson, whose wide ex- 
perience and wise council as former Ambassador 
to Iraq and recent Ambassador to India has won 
him the respect of the Moslem world, arrived at 
Teheran from Karachi, Pakistan, on September 
20. Early the following week he presented his 


_ credentials to the Shah and took up the arduous 


task of trying to bring peace to the troubled 
scene. 


EXPULSION OF THE BRITISH 


N SPITE of the failure of Mr. Harriman’s 
mission and the announcement of the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office that “His Majesty’s govern- 
ment considers that negotiations are no longer in 
suspense, but broken off,” feeble attempts at 
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mediation continued until September 25, when, 
quite unexpectedly, Premier Mossadegh handed 
an order to the Iranian Oil Company Board de- 
manding that the remaining 317 British oil tech- 
nicians quit Abadan within a week. “Their pres- 
ence in Iran,” said the Premier, “is redundant.” 
Within two days the British Cabinet met in an 
emergency session to consider the two possibili- 
ties: the use of military and naval force to compel 
Iran to retract the expulsion order, or the sur- 
render of the refinery without a fight. Influenced 
by previous request from the United States that 
both Britain and Iran refrain from using force, 
and by the news that Iranian soldiers were al- 
ready stationed at the gates of the refinery, the 
Cabinet decided against risking war. The Cabi- 
net session was summarized by The Times of 
London in a single word, “Indecision,” and by 
The Tory Daily Mail, “This is a black day for 
Britain.” 

Quickly the British Cabinet called upon Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, head of the British delegation to 
the United Nations Security Council, to present 
the whole matter to the Council. While plans 
were being completed for Sir Gladwyn to fly to 
New York, Premier Mossadegh announced that 
he also would come to New York to present the 
Iranian case. In the meantime, on October 1, 
Britain bowed to Iran’s ultimatum and made ar- 
rangements to evacuate all of its personnel from 
Abadan. 

The dramatic evacuation of the British tech- 
nicians on October 3-4; the hilarious exuberance 
of the Iranian people in Parliament Square in 
Teheran; the determined insistence of the Brit- 
ish that Iran be compelled to negotiate an agree- 
ment; and the historic flights of Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb and Premier Mossadegh to New York could 
well fill pages if details were given. Their com- 
plete coverage by the press, together with ample 
editorials—pro and con—make a repetition of the 
events seem unnecessary here. What does seem 
significant, however, is the fact that Britain 
sought a way out of her dilemma through the 
United Nations and Iran felt it necessary to jus- 
tify her case before world opinion. 


DISCUSSION IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
T DAWN on October 7, fragile Premier Mos- 
sadegh and his party boarded a Royal 
Dutch Airlines plane for New York. Upon arrival 
he went immediately to the New York Hospital 
to rest from the strenuous trip and to receive visi- 
tors prior to his appearance before the Security 
Council. Chief among the party that accom- 
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panied Mossadegh was the Deputy Premier, Dr. 
Hussein Fatemi, who did most of the talking 
with the visitors and with the press. Soon after 
arrival Dr. Fatemi told reporters that Iran was 
ready to resume negotiations within the frame- 
work of the oil nationalization law and that any 
future discussions would be based upon four 
points, namely: (1) Iran would pay “legitimate” 
claims of the British Company; (2) Iran would sell 
as much oil to Britain at world market prices as 
she obtained from Anglo-Iranian fields in previ- 
ous years; (3) Iran would be willing to re-employ 
Anglo-Iranian technicians at the same salaries as 
before; and (4) operations would be headed by a 
“foreign” director to be chosen by Iran. In many 
ways the offer seemed somewhat conciliatory and 
might possibly have become the basis of renewed 
discussions. It encouraged George McGhee, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Middle Eastern Affairs, 
and other members of the State Department and 
United Nations Security Council to increased ef- 
forts to avoid the acrimony of public debate and 
to provide for amicable discussions when the Se- 
curity Council took up the case. The British con- 
ceded to a request that the resolution which Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb was to introduce before the Coun- 
cil be toned down in order to discourage any 
possible veto which would again stalemate prog- 
ress. The greatest drawback to possible settlement 
was the insistence of Mossadegh that he would 
accept no order or ultimatum from the Security 
Council—and further, that if any action seemed 
probable, he and his party would return home. 

Finally, after a week of delay to permit Mos- 
sadegh to regain his strength, the Security Coun- 
cil met on Monday, September 15. Actually the 
expectation of a tense, dramatic clash of Iranian 
and British interest did not materialize. In fact, 
not only the first session but subsequent discus- 
sion throughout the week lacked any spectacular 
quality. The press account of the first meeting— 
and the others as well—was admirably summa- 
rized by James Reston in the New York Times 
(October 16, 1951) when he wrote: 

The big Iranian oil debate at the United Nations at 
Flushing Meadow yesterday was a disappointment to every- 
body; to the Iranians, who didn’t even have a theatrical, 
let alone a political, success; to the British, who thought 
they might get the wholehearted support of the United 
States, but didn’t; and to the State Department, which 
kept hoping that maybe the problem would just go away. 

The public was disappointed, too, It had been led to 
believe that Premier Mohammed Mossadegh of Iran would 


weep for the anti-colonial spirit of 1776, but the Premier 
not only didn’t weep, he scarcely kept awake. 


After a week of discussions the Security Coun- 


cil dropped the debate without taking a stand, | 


The original British resolution had been revised 
sO many times—first, at the request of the United 
States, later by an Indian-Yugoslav amendmen, 
and finally from suggestions by the representa. 
tives of Yugoslavia, of Ecuador and of France- 


that it became practically meaningless and noth. }) 
ing more than a “hollow victory,” as the British | 


delegation ironically concluded. The Council’; 
decision to end its consideration of the matter 
was based on a technical point that the Worl 
Court had not ruled as to whether the Coung] 
had a legal right to intervene. Eventually, the 
Council is supposed to continue discussion after 


a ruling by the World Court. Several months will f 


have passed before any significant discussion will 
take place in the Court, or in the Security Coun. 
cil. 


INSURGENT NATIONALISM IN THE MIDDLE East 


VENTS and discussions in the oil contro 

versy since the Security Council meetings in 
September seem little more than a reflection of 
earlier problems and incidents. The whole prob. 
lem of Britain and Iran and, for that matter, 
of Britain and Egypt, or of the Westem 
powers and the whole Middle East in general, 
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is but a problem of the fanatical nationalism [ 


in Middle East countries today. For the most 
part, that nationalism is one of mass emotion and 
not one of well-directed interests of statesmen 
who assume effective, responsible leadership. It i 
largely a mob-inspired nationalism backed by the 
religious fervor of Moslem sects which insists that 
the nationals, even without training or experi 
ence, can run a country without Western assist: 
ance (other than money—which they are always 
happy to receive). So far, Middle East nationalism 
has caused much excitement but ao sensible re 
sults. 

To be sure, Western nations find themselves in 
somewhat of a dilemma regarding this insurgent 
nationalism. Britain, which is following a policy 
of nationalization of industries at home, can 
scarcely object strongly to a similar nationaliz 
tion policy in Iran. The United States, which ha 
generally supported British policy in recent yeats 
and which is now very sympathetic to the British 
point-of-view regarding the Iranian seizure o 
British oil installations, has championed the 
freedom and independence of all nations. It 
would be inconsistent for the United States to 
demand that the Anglo-Iranian oil company b 


(Concluded on page 77) 
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Social Studies Contribute to 


Mary C. Wilson 








HE importance of reading development in 
the life of a child is incontestable. Au- 
é thorities agree that developmental, func- 
‘tional, and recreational reading are essential in 
‘a well balanced reading program. Unfortunately, 
many primary teachers are so imbued with the de- 
‘sire to provide an excellent developmental pro- 
gram that they neglect the application of read- 
ing for functional and recreational purposes. The 
"developmental program with reading textbooks, 
‘controlled vocabularies, and systematic word- 
Nidentification techniques is very important for 
»primary pupils. This basal reading program is 
Ynot, however, sufficient to equip a child with 
‘reading ability to meet all of his needs. Teachers 
‘who crowd from their daily programs opportu- 
‘nities to read for information and fun, eliminate 
reading most useful and appealing to a child. 
4 
HE purpose of this article is to show how so- 
cial studies and primary reading are com- 
Social studies should not be ex- 


) more time to the developmental reading pro- 
gram. The social studies are important in their 


own right and they make a definite contribution 


>to the acquisition of reading ability and to the in- 


"crease of social understanding and competence. 


Provide Useful Information, A chief contribu- 
‘tion of social studies to reading is found in its 
Susefulness, From the beginning stages of reading, 
yany ability—no matter how meager—should be 
‘applied and used in gaining information for the 
‘social studies classes. A child may need to know 


ri 
show to cross the street. From the teacher’s chart, 


}from a picture book, from a pre-primer, from the 
A first. -grade newspaper, and from a film he finds 
/pictures, simple sentences, and paragraphs which 
provide information bearing on his problem. 
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The author of this article is a member of the Ad- 
visory Board of SoctaL Epucation and the supervisor 
/of instruction in the Lincoln Parish Schools at Rus- 
‘ton, Louisiana. 
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Through the application of his reading ability to 
his study of social problems he gains the satisfac- 
tion of finding information for himself. 

Add Interest. The reading content for social 
studies is often more appealing than the content 
of basic reading textbooks. The usual trite stories 
about pets, siblings, and parents found in reading 
textbooks lack the challenge which stimulates 
pupils to read to find the answers to important 
questions. Basic reading textbooks have the ad- 
vantage of carefully controlled vocabularies, but 
this advantageous feature is a deterrent to the 
composition of zestful stories. In primary social 
studies classes, children study about problems 
from their environment, such as safety, pets, the 
home, the farm, the school, the circus, com- 
munity helpers, and other similar topics. Teach- 
ers should capitalize upon the fact that few text- 
books in social studies exist for the primary 
grades. Bulletin boards, pupil-dictated and 
teacher-made charts and pamphlets, picture 
books, mounted clippings, primary newspapers, 
and assorted books of pre-primer, primer, pri- 
mary, and intermediate levels are materials that 
can be read in the social studies class. A variety 
of materials for each class problem may be pro- 
vided which present a wide range in difficulty, 
content, and format. There must be books that 
are simple enough for the child who has least 
ability to read and there must also be books of 
sufficient difficulty and quantity to satisfy the 
needs of the more advanced child. 

Meet Individual Needs. The reading for social 
studies classes is particularly adapted to provid- 
ing for the individual differences which exist in 
every class. Not only is it possible for each pupil 
to read on the phase of the problem most perti- 
nent to his interest, but he may also use material 
that is suited to his level of advancement. 

In making her plans for social studies read- 
ing in the primary grades, the teacher has the 
responsibility of providing material that each 
child can read under the stimulation of a defi- 
nite purpose. Children can read profitably from 
rather difficult materials if they have a rich back- 
ground of first-hand experiences and a vital pur- 
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pose for reading. While one child may search 
through a picture book which bears on the class 
problem, another pupil may use a pertinent clip- 
ping from a first-grade newspaper, and still an- 
other pupil may read an authentic textbook 
treatise of the problem. One child may be able 
to complete only one brief primer-level page, 
while a classmate who sits beside him reads two 
chapters from a third-level book. This procedure 
permits the pupil with least reading ability to 
participate in the class study without impeding 
the rapid progress of the pupil with accelerated 
reading ability. As all pupils read from differ- 
ent materials to solve a common class problem, 
the teacher moves from pupil to pupil providing 
necessary individual assistance. 

Stimulates Class Discussions. Through the 
functional reading of the social studies class, chil- 
dren use in class discussion the information they 
have gained. These class discussions are more 
lively and more interesting when the pupils have 
read from different materials. Through these 
class discussions, pupils learn to recall essential 
points, to think consecutively, to associate and 
relate appropriate details, to listen attentively, 
and to take turns. Their vocabularies are ex- 
tended through the repeated use of key words. 
Frequently through group discussions, pupils 
are motivated to read books that have been men- 
tioned by their classmates. Voluntarily and spon- 
taneously, many children ask to take additional 
books home because there is not time to read 
them at school and from the discussion period 
they have learned that these books contain 
important things which they want to read. A 
frequent outgrowth of discussion periods is the 
decision to engage in further reading in order to 
gain additional information or to clarify an ob- 
scure concept. 

Develop Feeling for Language. The social stud- 
ies class is rich in opportunities for emphasizing 
the interrelationship of the various aspects of 
language—listening, speaking, writing, and read- 
ing. After the children have listened to a visitor 
who has told them important truths about their 
class problem, they may want to write these ideas 
down in orders to remember them, Upon return- 
ing to the classroom after an excursion, the pupils 
discuss what they have seen and they often wish 
to make a record so they can refer to it later. 
Pupils usually feel the desire of recording a class 
experiment. They comprehend important tech- 
nical words because of their first-hand experi- 
ences. Glibly they use these fascinating words 
and recognize them readily in the charts that the 


teachers make. In this natural manner the chil. 
dren grasp the concept that technical words area 
“short-cut” for expressing ideas precisely. As the 
children plan what they want the teacher to write 
on the board or the chart, they learn to discrimi. 
nate between essential and non-essential point 
and to express their ideas in proper sequence. Al. 
though there are several ways to express ideas, 
they learn that certain ways are better than 
others. Group compositions provide abundant 
opportunities for criticizing, analyzing, rearrang. 
ing, and improving expression. As the teacher 
writes their ideas on the chalkboard, the children 
gain a feeling for the unity of language. One can 
speak and express his ideas, these words can be 
written down, then the written words can be 
recognized and read. Reading of this type is as. 
sociated with experiencing, understanding, listen- 
ing, speaking, and writing. In this way, reading 
becomes another part of language. 

Relieve Emotional Tensions. Emotional blocks 
can be minimized through the reading that is 
done in the social studies class. Rarely does one 
find a tense atmosphere in this portion of the 
daily program. A generous block of time saved 
for social studies on the daily schedule removes 
the need for hurry. There are many ways to ob- 
tain information and success does not depend 
solely on reading ability. There is not a pre 
scribed amount or type of material to cover. 
Parents are seldom agitated about the reading 
for social studies. A child does not feel discour- 
aged because he fails to recognize a particular 
word that was presented yesterday on the preced- 
ing page. Especial attention is given to motive 
tion in the social studies class. Every child finds 
some information, contributes some idea, and is 
commended for his contribution. This feeling of 
success which attends the reading of the social 
studies class, motivates each child to want to read 
and to like to read. In the social studies class, the 
child who cannot express an idea adequately in 
words or writing is encouraged to express his 
ideas through the media of art and construction. 


EADING is a complex process akin to the 
act of thought itself. No single, prescribed 
route to reading proficiency exists. No best pro 
cedure for all individuals can be guaranteed. This 
article purports to emphasize the peculiar con- 
tributions that social studies can make to primary 
reading. Capable teachers who possess wisdom, it- 
genuity, patience, love, and understanding are of 
foremost importance in helping a primary child 
to find his way in the intricate world of words. 
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ATLANTIC UNION OR ELSE 
(Continued from page 64) 


individual citizens to learn, to create, and to ex- 
change information and many other advantages 
with their free neighbors. These are subjects to 
be discussed another day when the future of free- 
dom has been secured. 

That day will come, believe me, when we— 
you and I—want it to come. It will come when 
we-you and I—decide that the most important 
objective of our lives is to make it possible to go 
on living as free men. We have not made that 
decision yet—and the wavering indecision of 
American foreign policy reveals that our desires 
as individual citizens have not yet crystallized. 

There is almost no time left in which to make 
the choice between isolation and union. As the 
historian, Arnold Toynbee, puts it: “If we don’t 
choose to be united under terms of democratic 
cooperation, we will be forced to toil together as 
slaves. We can pool our resources and achieve 
results. Together we can survive before com- 
munism—but separately—no. 


You and I can make the choice between com- 
munism and democracy here, today. We are 
among the 15 percent of the world that is still 
free to choose freedom, and having made our 
choice, to act upon it. 

I submit to you that by giving passage of the 
Atlantic Union Resolution the highest priority 
in our lives, we can save ourselves and our coun- 
try. We can also write the first chapter in the 
history of a new era of civilization—the age of 
opportunity for all mankind. 

Can we afford to overlook any method which 
will help us achieve these purposes in time? Our 
choice is between the discipline of democracy and 
the law of the jungle. Either it is every man for 
himself or it is all men for every man. 

We can have federation and freedom, or we 
can have sovereignty and slavery. If we do not 
choose the former, events will shortly choose the 
latter for us. 





NATIONALISM IN IRAN 
(Continued from page 74) 


reinstated when it had displayed so much inter- 
est in encouraging countries to strive for their 
own complete independence. Furthermore, the 
need of oil from Iran makes it quite imperative 
that the Western powers settle the controversy 
quickly. But, whatever else happens, the West 
recognizes the possibility of Russian intervention 
-politically or otherwise, and must do everything 
possible to minimize that threat. 

It is, fortunately, not too late for positive ac- 
tion to be taken by the Western powers. British 
statesmen must continue to leave every door ajar, 
even wide open, to continued mediation around 
the conference table. Compromise by both Iran 
and Britain has become necessary but difficulties 
are far from insurmountable. Either the Stokes 
plan or Dr. Fatemi’s recent proposals, would af- 
ford a satisfactory basis for mediation. 


The British, for their part, will have to recog- 
nize Iran’s right to nationalize its oil and in re- 
turn the Iranian government must accept its re- 
sponsibility for a just settlement of British claims. 

The role of the United States should continue 
to be that of friend and counselor to both Britain 
and Iran. Our greatest contribution to the stabil- 
ity of Iran may well be the giving of positive as- 
surance that Iran may secure an adequate long- 
term loan as soon as the oil controversy is settled. 
Improvement in the economic condition in Iran 
is the paramount factor in the achievement of 
national security. If the growing spirit of na- 
tionalism in Iran and the whole Middle East can 
bring about an increase in the well-being of the 
peoples, it may well prove to be one of the great- 
est assets for world peace in the twentieth cen- 


tury. 
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Notes and News 











NCSS Election of Officers 


Officers of the National Council for the Social 
Studies for 1952 were elected at the Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting of the Council held in Detroit on 
November 23, 1951. From among a number of 
candidates proposed by the nominating commit- 
tee composed of Jonathon C. McLendon, W. Lin- 
wood Chase, Howard Cummings, Burr Phillips, 
I, James Quillen, and Edith West, the following 
new Officers were elected: 

President: Julian C. Aldrich, School of Educa- 

tion, New York University 

First Vice-President: John H. Haefner, Uni- 

versity High School, University of Iowa 

Second Vice-President: Dorothy McClure 

Fraser, Adelphi College, Garden City, 
New York 

Board of Directors, three-year term: 

Eunice Johns, Public Schools, Gary, Indiana 

John U. Michaelis, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 

Robert H. Reid, Executive Assistant to the 
Committee on International Relations, 
National Education Association 


Minneapolis 


The Minneapolis Council for the Social Studies 
met on January 16 with a lay panel discussion 
on the topic, “What More Can the Social Studies 
Do in Citizenship Education?” Members of the 
lay panel representing different groups were: 
Judge Betty Washburn, law enforcement repre- 
sentative; A. P. Eberl, labor representative; York 
Langton, business representative; and Russell 
Brackett, moderator. K. C, F. 


NCSS 22nd Yearbook 


The 22nd Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, scheduled for publication 
in November 1951, has experienced some delay in 
its preparation. Currently it is at the printer’s 
and should be ready by April for mailing to 
NCSS members. This Yearbook, entitled Educa- 
tion for Democratic Citizenship, is one all social 
studies teachers will want to have in their pos- 
session. It will be mailed free as part of mem- 
bership service to all National Council members 
in good standing as of the month of November 


1951. Others may purchase the volume at the 
price of $3.00 for paperbound copies and $3.50 
for the clothbound edition. 


Gary Council 


The Gary (Indiana) Council for the Social 
Studies met on December 12. At the meeting 
Anna Marsh, president of the Gary Council, and 
Emma Bertha, President of the Indiana Council, 
reported on the Detroit meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. At the October 
meeting of the Gary Council a panel discussion 
was held on “The Social Studies Program in the 
Gary School’s Curriculum.” Panel participants 
were: Dana P. Whitmer, Assistant Superintend. 
ent; Bernice Engels, Supervisor of Elementary 
Education; Anna D. Jones, intermediate grade 
teacher, Beverdige School; Hazel Grieger, junior 
high teacher, Emerson School; and Elizabeth 
Lemon, senior high teacher, Roosevelt School. 
Emma Bertha served as moderator. Two addi- 
tional meetings are planned by the group for the 
second semester. E. 


Attacks on Education 


Many letters of inquiry are being received in 
the National Council headquarters office relevant 
to various attacks and pressures on teachers and 
teaching materials. Because of the apparent gen- 
eral interest in this subject, especially on the 
part of social studies teachers, Robert Skaile, 
Field Secretary of the National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through Education, 
was asked to prepare a bibliography of articles 
and books that have an important bearing on 
current attacks on education. Following is a list 
of refences that will be helpful to educators con- 
cerned with such attacks, in gaining information 
about sources of attacks and in meeting the at 
tacks in their communities. 


List oF ARTICLES AND Books CONCERNED WITH 
RECENT WAVE OF ATTACKS ON PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


Benjamin, Harold. “Report on the Enemy,” Defense Bul- 
letin No. 35, NEA Defense Commission, July, 1950. 

Beringhausen, David K. “A Policy to Preserve Free Public 
Education,” Harvard Educational Review, Summet 
issue, 1951. 
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' _—, “The Case of the Nation,” American Scholar, 


Winter, 1950. 


' _——. “On Keeping Our Reading Free,” Educational 


Leadership, November, 1948. 

Buchanan, Frank. “Lobbying and Its Influence on the 
Public Schools,” The Nation’s Schools, July, 1951. 
Carey, Miles E. “The Fight Over ‘Common Learnings’ in 
Minneapolis,” Progressive Education, May, 1951. 
*Conant, James B. “The Superintendent Was the Target,” 

New York Times Book Review, April 29, 1951. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE OBJECTIVES 
JEFFERSON CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Grades 7, 8, g, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14)? 
I 


The major objective of the Social Science De- 
partments of the Jefferson City schools, like that 
of social science departments in good schools 
everywhere in the United States, is to produce ac- 
tive, responsible citizens. General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, President of Columbia University, 
expressed it thus: “A major Columbia objective, 
I believe, is the training of youth for effective 
citizenship. We should be remiss in our duties, if, 
while our students are learning to become doc- 
tors, teachers, engineers, lawyers, and the like, we 


1Contributed by Carrol G. Green, chairman of the 
Social Science Department of Jefferson City (Mo.) Junior 
College. 
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did not see to it that they also learn to become 
active, responsible citizens of democracy in the 
most practical meaning of the term.” 

In the words of Woodrow Wilson, our students 
should learn “to contribute more light than heat 
to a discussion.” We want our students to become 
well informed, active, self-disciplined, responsible 
citizens, appreciative of orderly democracy. 


II 


Our aim in bringing about that objective, is 
to offer social science education that will 

1. Be of the highest quality and scholastic 
standard that our various abilities, preparations, 
and constant effort to progress, will admit, aug- 
mented with all the outside help and cooperation 
that we can get; 

2. Offer social science education that will be of 
interest and value to both the genius and the least 
talented student. We realize that we are privi- 
leged to have potential voters, as well as potential 
presidents and legislators, with us daily; 

3. Be of help to the student who is with us for 
only a short time, the terminal students, and our 
portion of the ten per cent who go on to college. 


III 


Our method in bringing about the objective, is 
to 

1. Make the work interesting (“It isn’t social 
science, unless it’s interesting.”’) 

2. Offer useful bibliography and projects, as 
further possibilities; 

3. Emphasize documentary, as well as second- 
ary data, wherever practicable; 

4. Use the best, most up to date texts, maps, 
motion pictures, and other material; 

5. Encourage prepared student participation; 

6. Make as much practical use as possible of 
such helps as the Wesley Report, and the more 
recent Sanders Report; 

7. Coordinate with other departments in the 
school; 

8. Cooperate with the town and its organiza- 
tions and needs, wherever possible; and make use 
of the Capital City and related affairs, in our 
teaching. 


IV 
Recommendations: 


1. That world history be a required subject. 
2. That Missouri history be a semester elective 
with half a year of vocations. 
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Chicago Council 


The Chicago Council for the Social Studig 
has recently adopted a statement on a “Policy for 


Teaching Controversial Issues.” 


was 


prepared by a committee chaired by Stell, 


Kern, with Susan Scully, Robert Levin, Mar. 
guerite McBride, and Ray Lussenhop serving a 
members. 


Policy for Teaching Controversial Issues 


Since we live in a period of rapid social change, 
we are, as a people, faced with many public prob. 
lems—social, political, and economic. Many of 
these problems are controversial in nature, but 
since all problems which confront the citizens of 
a democracy must be freely discussed, it naturally 
follows that controversial issues must be dis. 
cussed in a classroom. 

The Chicago Council for the Social Studies, 
following the lead of the National Council for 
the Social Studies as well as the trend throughout 
our country, presents this platform concerning 
the teaching of controversial issues for adoption. 

1. That these four rights of the pupil be recog. 
nized: 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


2. 


The right to study any controversial issue 
within the framework of the Course of 
Study 

The right to free access of all materials rele- 
vant to the problem 

The right to study under teachers who are 
free from bias and prejudice 

The right to form and express his own 
opinion on controversial issues without jeop- 
ardizing his relations with anyone 

That teachers use a scientific approach or 


method for the teaching of controversial issues. 
The procedure is suggested: 


a. 
b. 


Cc. 


d. 
e. Remember the test may not provide the final 


Identify and formulate the problem 
Secure, examine and present evidence 
Seek a solution to the problem through dis 
cussion 

Form and test the generalizations 


answer 


3. That teachers have a right to express an 
opinion providing the pupils understand it is 
the teacher’s opinion and does not have to be 
accepted by the pupils as the authoritative al- 


Swer. 


4. That teachers have the support of the ad- 
ministration—providing the teacher presents all 
sides of a question free from bias and prejudice. 


The statemen} 
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A 36-page pamphlet that describes The Con- 
flict in Korea is obtainable from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. (Department of 
State Publication +4266: Far Eastern Series 
#45; 15 cents.) It is devoted to a discussion of 
the issues and events preceding the armed ag- 
gression of North Korean forces, It recounts the 
efforts of the United States and of the United 
Nations to secure the peace and independence of 
all of Korea following World War II. It also 
summarizes the Communist obstructionism which 
prevented the successful attainment of these ob- 
jectives. An appendix lists the events in chrono- 
logical order, beginning with the Cairo Confer- 
ence in December, 1943, and ending with the out- 
break of hostilities in June, 1950. 

The Korean Pacific Press, 1620 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., has available free 
materials of interest to many social studies teach- 
ers. Some of these are: 

50 Facts on Korea. 20 p. Illustrated. 

Korea’s Fight for Freedom. 47 p. Twelve speeches de- 
livered by leading figures in the Republic of Korea. 

Korea, Today ... Yesterday .. . and Tomorrow. 16 p. 
Well illustrated. Useful at all grade levels. 

The Pacific Pact: Looking Forward or Backward? By 
Ben C. Limb. 11 p. Reprinted from Foreign Affairs. 

Teachers Packet on Korea, Contains a large number of 
leaflets, reprints and pamphlets, as well as a list of books 
and materials which may be purchased. 


International Conciliation 

Frequent mention is made in this department 
of International Conciliation, issued ten times 
a year by the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace (405 West 117 Street, New York 27. 
10 cents a copy: 75 cents a year: $2.00 for three 
years). The last two issues are especially impor- 
tant and useful: 


October, 1951. No. 474: Issues Before the Sixth General 
Assembly. 125 p. 

November, 1951. No. 475: Indonesian Record in the 
United Nations. By Lawrence S. Finkelstein. 35 p. 

The same organization has other materials that 
belong in school libraries and social studies class- 
rooms: 

The International Court of Justice. By Oliver J. Lis- 
sitzyu. 136 p.; $1.75. 


Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Ralph A. Brown 





The Political Role of the General Assembly. By H. 
Field Haviland, Jr. 190 p.; $2.75. 

Selected Pamphlets on the United Nations and Inter- 
national Relations. By Margaret Cormack. A selected 
bibliography of recent and available pamphlets in the field 
of international relations. 25, cents. 

The United Nations: Its Record and Its Prospects. 20 
cents. 

Universities and World Affairs. By Howard E. Wilson. 
A survey examining the role of universities in world 
affairs and outlining the method by which institutions of 
higher learning may appraise their international relations 


programs. 96 p.; $1.00. 
Voting and the Handling of Disputes in the Security 


Council. By Eduardo J. de Arechaga. 189 p.; $2.00. 


Teaching About Communism 


Latest in the Freedom Pamphlets series (Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 212 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10. 25 cents) is Ryland W. 
Crary and Gerald L. Steibel’s How You Can 
Teach About Communism. 48 p. 

On few points do social studies teachers need 
help as badly as on “what to do about Com- 
munism?” This pamphlet is extremely timely. It 
is also well written and should prove useful in 
both junior and senior high schools. Its useful- 
ness should be extended to the area of adult edu- 
cation. The section headings indicate the nature 
of the contents: Introduction; An Analysis of 
Communism; The Twin Roots; Communist 
Propaganda and Party Lines; Five Questions for 
Communists; Democracy’s Challenge, and Sug- 
gested Activities. 

In the preface Frank Trager writes: “How 
You Can Teach About Communism is a valid 
and effective teaching guide. But more, it gets 
under the skin of some of the major issues con- 
fronting the American citizen today. It tells how 
to understand and answer specious Soviet appeals 
to the emotion of persons concerned with the 
problems of the underprivileged and the disin- 
herited. It rips apart the Soviet lie that ‘if you’re 
not for us, you’re against us’ and, by implication, 
against all social progress. It offers a social phi- 
losophy and stresses an urgent point: only a re- 
newed, intelligent and devoted understanding of 
democracy can help us survive in an alarmed and 
troubled world.” 


ois 
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Politics and Christianity 

A provocative approach to the problem of the 
role of religion in politics is provided by the No- 
vember issue of Social Action (289 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10. 25 cents a copy: $1.50 a year). 
Titled The Christian Faith and American Poli- 
tics, the 36-page pamphlet includes a discussion 
of God and the Community of Persons; God and 
the Whole of Political Life; God and His Con- 
cern for Who Wins in Politics; and The Living 
God Acts to Change and to Heal Our Political 
World. The pamphlet includes discussion ques- 
tions and a reading list. 


School Civic Clubs 


The Board of Education of the City of New 
York (36 Greenwich Avenue, New York 11) 
offers free copies of its Curriculum Bulletin, 
1950-1951 Series, Number 1, School Civic Clubs. 
This 60-page booklet is comprehensive in its cov- 
erage and should prove extremely useful to many 
teachers. 


Bibliography of Selected Pamphlet 
Materials on Labor 


University of Illinois Library School, Urbana, 
Illinois. 


Labor-Management Relations and High School Pupils: 
A Survey of Communications Behavior. By Ralph E. Mc- 
Coy. 12 p. free. Includes extensive documentation. 


The American Arbitration Association, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 

Code of Ethics and Procedural Standards for Labor- 
Management Arbitration. 10 p. free. 

Labor Arbitration Procedures and Techniques. By J. 
Noble Braden. 16 p. free. 

Standards for Commercial Arbitration. 12 p. free. 


The American Federation of Labor. A large 
number of free pamphlets and reprints are avail- 
able from AFL, go1 Massachusetts Avenue, Room 
102, Washington 1, D.C. Also from the Workers 
Education Bureau of America, 724 gth Street, 
N.W., Washington 1, D.C. may be had the follow- 
ing: 

Films for Labor. 

Labor’s Library. 82 p. bibliography. 

A Wall-Map About the Report of the Committee on 
Civil Rights. 


The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1231 24th 
Street, N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 


Employee Benefit Plans in Operation. By Jay V. Strong. 
1951. 348 p. $5.00. 


Handbook for Pension Planning. September, 1949. 363 [ 


Pp. $5.00. 

How to Take a Case Before the NLRB. By Louis G, 
Silverberg. October, 1949. 292 p. $5.00. 

Negotiated Health and Welfare Plans. May, 1950. 290 


p. $4.50. 
Negotiated Pension Plans. December, 1949. 248 p. $3.00, 
Primer of Labor Relations. 1949. 107 p. $1.00. 
Tying Wages to the Cost of Living. 1950. 105 p. $5.00. 


Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16. 


“Social Democracy and Labor in Germany.” By Sidney 
Lens. Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. 26-13. November 15, 
1949. 10 p. 25 cents. 

“Labor Unions and Politics in Britain and France.” By 
Sidney Lens. Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. 26-12. Novem- 
ber 1, 1949. 10 p. 25 cents. 

“Labor and World Affairs.” By David Lasser. Foreign 
Policy Reports, Vol. 25-13. November 15, 1949. 10 p. 25 
cents. 


Jewish Labor Committee, 175 Broadway, New 
York 2. 


Pioneers of Labor 


Labor’s League for Political Education, 1525 H 
Street, N.W., Washington 5. 


Here’s the Answer; Fact Book on Key Legislation. 


National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 
49th Street, New York 20. 


All Together. 12 p. free. 

America’s Labor Law. 24 p. free. 

Basic Principles Behind Good Employer Relations. 4 p. 
free. 

Human Relations and Efficient Production. 28 p. free. 


National Capitol Publishers, Inc., P.O. Box 7706, 
Washington 4, D.C. 


Government—Labor in Action. 64 p. 


National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10. 
Recreation for Industrial Workers. 48 p. 50 cents 


Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16. (Each pamphlet 20 cents) 

Can Labor and Management Work Together? By Os- 
good Nichols and T. R. Carskadon. 

Power, Machines, and Plenty. By Gloria Waldron and 
J. Frederic Dewhurst. 

Your Stake in Collective Bargaining. By T. R. Car- 
skadon and S. T. Williamson. 


United States Department of State, Office of Pub- 
lic Affairs, Washington 25, D.C. 

American Business and World Trade—A Fact Sheet. 
June, 1951. free. 

American Labor and World Trade—A Fact Sheet. June, 
1951. free. 
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Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 

The Beginning of History. 46 minutes; black- 
and-white; purchase price, $150; rental, $7.50. 
International Film Bureau, Inc., 6 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago g, Illinois. 

Ordinarily this column does not review films 
as long as The Beginning of History, and this is 
the first film of such length to be chosen by us as 
the film of the month. We are prompted to make 
an exception for this film because of its authentic 
portrayal of the early period of ancient history, 
because of the force and power of the film as an 
historical document, and because of the great 
scarcity of worthwhile material in this area. 

The Beginning of History consists of three 
parts: I. The Stone Age; II. The Bronze Age; III. 
Iron Age Civilization. Made for the British Min- 
istry of Education, this film takes as its theme 
“the continuity of human life and culture.” It 
is factual, Rather than trying to recreate pre- 
historic times through the use of actors grunting 
about in bear skins, the film contents itself with 
the presentation of historical remains and arti- 
facts. The camera moves over the earliest exam- 
ples of arts and crafts, and brings to life stone- 
age pottery, early weapons, grinding stones and 
the like. To illustrate the advancing culture of 
each succeeding age, the evolution of the axe is 
shown as it developed in the Stone Age, the 
Bronze Age, and Iron Age. 

Barrows, mounds, hidden village sites, and 
other remains of early life in Britain are ex- 
plained. An excellent sequence delves into the 
mysteries of such ancient stone monuments as 
Stonehenge. Remains are also used to explain 
such migrations of peoples as the one which swept 
the Celts across Europe and into England. 

The authenticity of the film is assured by the 
co-operation of the British Museum and the 
Museum of Archeology at Cambridge. One is im- 
pressed with this spirit of accuracy in the se- 
quences which show the reconstruction of a 
bronze-worker’s foundry and of an Iron Age 
farm-house. The spirit of scholarship which per- 
meates this film is indeed one of its greatest 
strengths. Here the student gets a glimpse into 
the art of the historian and sees how he recreates 
the past on the basis of tangible evidence. The 





past becomes real because it is real. The viewers 
leave this film with a sense of having seen the 
dawn of civilization, and properly stimulated by 
their instructors, they will want to go on with a 
study of how the present came to be. 


Recent 16-mm. Sound Films 


Academic Films Co., Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New 
York 18. 


Ben Franklin’s Albany Plan. 10 minutes; sale, $45. A 
re-enactment of the Albany Congress, in setting and 
characterizations, portraying the social and political forces 
of the time. 

A Day In Congress. 20 minutes; sale, $90. A unique and 
informative, behind-the-scenes film of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives at their daily tasks of carrying on the legisla- 
tive business of our nation. 

Lafayette, Champion of Liberty. 9 minutes; sale, $45. 
An historical re-enactment of Lafayette’s part in the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Mark Twain. 9 minutes; sale, $45. A biographical film 
on the life and times of Mark Twain. 


Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 

Marriage Is a Partnership. 15 minutes; sale, black- 
and-white, $75; color, $150. The story of the adjustments 
necessary in the first year of marriage. 

Our Country’s Flag. 10 minutes; sale, black-and-white, 
$50; color, $100. An invaluable aid in teaching the story 
of our flag and the reasons for respecting it. 


Department of Labor of Puerto Rico, Educa- 
tional Section, 21 West 6oth St., New York 23. 

A Girl from Puerto Rico. 18 minutes; free loan. Shows 
a new Puerto Rican girl’s first day in school in New York, 
the hostility of one student, the use of a social studies 
project to build better understanding, a “film within a 
film” about the island of Puerto Rico, and the fiesta or- 
ganized by the students which featured Spanish and 
Puerto Rican dances and songs. 


Educational Materials Department, Extension 
Division, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 


The Old Chief’s Dance. 6 minutes; color, sale, $65. A 
Sioux Indian chief’s own life story, told in dance. The 
chief tells of his part in the Battle of the Little Big Horn, 
together with other incidents from his long life as a 
warrior. 


Graphic Services Section, Bureau of Mines, 4800 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Oregon and Its Natural Resources. 30 minutes; color, 
free loan. Minerals, forests, land and water of the state 
of Oregon are depicted in this film. 
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Stainless Steel. 23 minutes; color, free loan. Shows the 
melting and refining of stainless steel. 

The Story of Copper. 33 minutes; color, free loan. De- 
picts the dramatic role of copper in the destiny of man 
from the development of early civilization to modern 
economic and social life. 

West Virginia and Its Natural Resources. 32 minutes; 
color, free loan. West Virginia is shown as a land of for- 
ested hills, fiery steel furnaces, scenic gorges, giant power 
plants, farms and busy cities, orchards and coal mines, 
beef cattle and gas and oil wells, parks and glass factories. 


Hollywood Film Enterprises, Inc., 6060 Sunset 
Boulevard, Hollywood 28, California. 


Sing a Song of Friendship, Vol. I & II, 10 minutes each; 
sale, $25, each. Reel I is entitled “Human Rights”; Reel 
II is “One People.” Animated cartoons illustrate songs by 
Irving Caesar such as “We Have a Law,” “We'll Soon Be 
One World,” and “Thomas Jefferson.” 


International Film Bureau, Inc., 6 North Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois. 

A Lincoln Field Trip. 11 minutes; rental, apply. A trip 
to the reconstructed village of New Salem, to Springfield 
where Lincoln lived 25 years and to the Lincoln exhibit 
at the Chicago Historical Society. Dioramas, models and 
objects which depict significant incidents in his life are 
shown. 


Modern Talking Picture Service Inc., 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 


Last Date. 20 minutes; free loan. This is the story of 
four young people whose lives were drastically affected 
by the careless driving on the part of one of them. The 
film is an effective portrayal of the tragic consequences 
resulting from reckless and immature judgment shown by 
some teen-age automobile drivers. 


Young America Films, 18 East 41st St., New York 
17. 

Geography of Australia. 10 minutes; sale, $45. Points 
out the interplay between human and physical factors in 
the building of Australia. 


Filmstrips 


British Information Services, 
Plaza, New York 20. 


Edinburgh, Festival City. 43 frames; sale, $3.00. The 
history and culture of the capital of Scotland, site of the 
Annual Festival of Music and Drama. 

History in Stones. 36 frames; sale, $3.00. From Stone- 
henge through prehistoric and Roman Britain, the Dark 
Ages and the Norman Conquest, an interesting story in 
stones, 

The Lake District. 43 frames; sale, $3.00. Cumber- 
land, Westmorland and Lancashire, inspiration of poets 
through the ages, shown in detail. 

The Shakespeare Country. 39 frames; sale, $3.00. Scenes 
of Shakespeare’s home, Holy Trinity Church, the goth 
Century Memorial Theatre and many others. 


30 Rockefeller 


Current Affairs Films, 18 East 41st Street, New 
York 17. 


The Filmstrips are produced in collaboration 
with the College of Education at Wayne Univer. 
sity and aim at a timeliness comparable to the 
daily newspaper. The most recent releases in this 
series are listed below and are priced at $3.50 
each. 


Mass Production. Its motive and its contribution to the 
nation’s standard of living. 

Our Nation’s Health. An overview of public health in 
the United States and the efforts of public and private 
agencies to make America healthy. 

Pensions for All. Discusses the various plans for caring 
for workers when they become too old to work. 

Taxes—Your City’s Income. Indicates the great expense 
of running a city; shows how a city budget is prepared 
and where the money comes from. 

Women and Work. Shows how women have assumed 
an increasingly important role in our present economy and 
society. 


Heritage Filmstrips, Inc., 89-11 63rd Drive, Rego 
Park 74, New York 


The American Revolution. 45, frames; sale, $3.00. Em- 
phasizes the political aspects of the American Revolution. 
Military events, although dramatic, are fitted in only 
where necessary to preserve continuity; Part One deals 
with the preparation for the break with England. Part 
Two shows how the break was made, and Part Three out- 
lines the results of the Revolution. 

The Anti-Slavery Crusade. 44 frames; sale, $3.00. Set 
against its world background, the slavery problem is 
shown as it existed in the United States before the Civil 
War. The highlights are: a brief history of slavery, the 
slavery system, abolitionist methods, the Nat Turner 
revolt, the work of Garrison, the “underground railway,” 
clashes in Congress, John Brown, the election of Lincoln, 
the coming of war, and the Thirteenth Amendment. 

Causes of the American Revolution. 41 frames; sale 
$3.00. Discusses British mercantilism, taxation, democratic 
tradition in colonial life, British interference with frontier 
development, and intellectual influences. 


Life Filmstrips, g Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. 


The vast resources of Life magazine’s Picture Bureau 
have recently been thrown open to the schools through 
the release of a number of 35 mm. filmstrips. Recently 
Life announced a new black-and-white monthly subscrip- 
tion series on people and places behind the news. Pri- 
marily for use in the social studies, these filmstrips sell 
at $2.00 each or the entire series may be purchased at 
$12.00. So far prints in this series include the following 
titles: “South Africa,” “Korea,” “The New Indonesia,” and 
“Israel.” These filmstrips are expanded from original Life 
articles to provide a solid background of source material 
for the study of world affairs. 

The editors of Life also produce a series of full-color 
filmstrips on world history at $4.50 per strip. Past issues 
include the following subjects: “Heritage of the Maya,” 
“Giotto’s Life of Christ,” “Emerson’s New England,” 
“Michelangelo: The Sistine Chapel,” “The Middle Ages,” 
“Age of Exploration,” “The Atom,” “18th Century Eng 
land,” “Renaissance Venice,” “France in the Eighteenth 
Century,” and “The American Revolution.” Scheduled for 
early release are “Ancient Egypt,” with secial emphasis on 
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the historical period known as The New Kingdom; “Pe- 
king: The Forbidden City,” emphasizing the architecture 
of the city; and “Athens,” picturing the outstanding quali- 
ties of the Athenians during the Golden Age of Pericles. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 18 

The Text-Film Department of McGraw-Hill 

has recently been appointed as the exclusive dis- 
° f . 7 

tributor in the United States and Canada of an 

important series of 35 mm. silent filmstrips pre- 

pared by the United Nations Department of 

Public Information. Among the more recent re- 

leases in this series are: 

To Combine Our Efforts. 41 frames; $3.00. The story 
of the search for a permanent home for the U.N. and the 
settling on a site in New York City. 

U.N Builds for the Future—UNICEF In Latin America. 
jg frames; $3.00. How the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund aids the children in Latin 
America. 


The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
120 Broadway, New York 5. 

Facts Fight Fears. 40 frames in full-color; free loan. 
Shows microscopic slides of nerve tissue, present methods of 
treatment for polio victims and recovery statistics. Espe- 
cially suited to students in secondary schools and colleges. 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 4ist St., 
New York 17. 

Great Explorers Series—Set No. I. Six filmstrips in 
color; sale, $30.00 The titles in the set are Marco Polo, 
Hernando Cortez, Jacques Marquette, Ferdinand Magel- 
lan, John Cabot, Lewis and Clark. 


Recent Recordings 
(Contributed by WiLt1AM G. TyRRELL) 


The competition among record companies to 
provide audible accounts of history, spurred by 
Columbia’s now-famous three volumes of J Can 
Hear It Now, has led the major manufacturers 
into a contest for the educational market. RCA- 
Victor added its contribution with a two-volume 
dramatization of the development and future of 
atomic energy, The Quick and the Dead. At ap- 
proximately the same time, Decca made a bid for 
school listeners with a collection of prose and 
poetry by and about Lincoln. Carl Sandburg, 
Walter Huston, Agnes Moorehead, and Orson 
Welles effectively perform excerpts from Lin- 
coln’s own writings and those of Sandburg, Benet, 
Lindsay, Markham, and Whitman. This should 
be useful in any discussion of Lincoln and 
especially in February programs. 

The most recent production comes from the 


fourth-ranking domestic concern, Capitol Rec- 
ords, with its long-playing recording, Hark! The 
Years. In format and historical approach, this 
compilation is similar to the Columbia series. 
Here, however, all voices are actually those of the 
persons represented. The important excerpts are 
longer and do not so closely resemble a collection 
of headlines. In addition, the coverage is more 
detailed than the treatment in Voices of Freedom 
(Educational Services). Collected from early wax 
cylinders and numerous discs and transcriptions, 
the material touches on historic episodes and per- 
sonalities from a late nineteenth century reenact- 
ment of the bugler’s call starting the charge of 
the Light Brigade through to the election of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. In between are the char- 
acteristic voices and music, at home and abroad, 
of about half a century. Frederic March’s nar- 
ration binds together the contents to give them 
fascination and vividness. With careful use, teach- 
ers in the upper high school years should find 
this valuable for establishing a realistic impres- 
sion of many events and personalities of recent 
decades. 

From an earlier period of history comes a 
musical background of American life in a recent 
series of recordings of Music in America (New 
Records, Inc., 141 E. 44 St., New York 17). Early 
American Psalmody consists of selections from 
the 1640 Bay Psalm Book. The flavor and atmo- 
sphere of seventeenth century New England con- 
gregations is recreated here, although with more 
musical precision than was characteristic in the 
unison singing of the time. Another typical fea- 
ture demonstrated is the “lining-out” procedure 
of church-singing. Ballads in Colonial America 
is a collection of six narrative stories, as originally 
sung from broadsides. Continental events and 
episodes in the English royal family are featured, 
but there are also revealing accounts of subjects 
in the New World, such as the forbodings about 
a voyage to Virginia and a colonial lamentation 
for paper currency. The simple and devout music 
introduced by Spanish missionaries into the 
southwest is brought to life in Catholic Mission 
Music in California. By including many of the 
sounds of everyday activities in the missions, the 
record gives a spontaneous and realistic feeling 
for the life and ceremonies of the region. 

These outstanding examples of historical music 
were edited by the famous musicologist Carleton 
Sprague Smith. They can be effectively used for 
stimulating an interest and providing a back- 
ground for high school discussions of early Amer- 
ican history. 
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Of All Things 


The teachers of the United States are being 
asked to cooperate with the Treasury Depart- 
ment in its school savings program. Study units 
available from the Educational Director, Sav- 
ings Bonds Division, Treasury Department, 
Washington 25, D.C., list a number of activities 
and a great deal of material useful in teaching 
thrift and citizenship. Among the materials which 
teachers may obtain to enliven the program are 
posters, motion pictures and filmstrips. 

Pupils studying the United Nations will profit 
from the use of the U. N. Materials put out by 
the U.N. Gram Publishing Co., 220 East 46th 
Street, New York 17. Each week this organization 
services schools with a three-color poster (size 
17 by 22 inches) combining photos, drawings, and 
text concerning U.N. activities. This poster is 
accompanied by a four-page teachers’ guide cover- 
ing the picture story told in the Gram. Every 
month a full-color film strip is sent to the sub- 
scribing school. This strip summarizes or en- 
larges upon the previous month’s issues of the 
Gram. The subscription price for 39 issues of 
the Gram and eight filmstrips is $28.80. 

Write to General Motors (Department of Pub- 
lic Relations, Room 11-170-T, Detroit 2, Mich- 
igan) for a copy of their advertisement entitled 
“The Water Wheel that Turned into Automatic 
Drive.” It’s free and it’s good bulletin board ma- 
terial on the industrial revolution. 

The Photoduplication Service, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C. will send interested 
teachers a list of facsimile copies of historical 
documents available from the Library of Con- 
gress. For example a copy of “Signatures of all 
the Presidents of the United States” costs $1.20. 
Pictures and a brief biography of the “‘Signers of 
the Constitution” costs 60 cents. Jefferson’s draft 
of the “Declaration of Independence” is $1.20. 

A new classroom screen for use in rooms which 
can not be darkened is being manufactured by 
the Radiant Manufacturing Corporation, 2627 
West Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8, Illinois. This 
screen has hinged wings which cut off the light 
which would normally strike the reflecting sur- 
face. Complete with a stand, wings and a tilting 
chair, a 40 by 40-inch screen costs $39.75. Your 
nearest audio-visual dealer should be called upon 
for a demonstration of the screen in your class- 
room before any purchase is made. It may or 
may not prove suitable to your needs. 

Probably the best picture sets available for sec- 
ondary school social studies classes are those 


issued by the Creative Educational Society, Inc, 
Mankato, Minnesota. Sets are available on the 
following seven basic social problems: food, 
shelter, clothing, transportation, communication, 


conservation of human resources, conservation of ff 


natural resources. The pictures are mounted on 
heavy cardboard and are 814 by 11 inches in 
size. Each set gives complete coverage to the topic 
treated. In the set on Conservation of Natural 
Resources there are 119 pictures. On the back of 
each picture there is textual material and 
thought-stimulating questions. For prices and 
complete information, write to the above address. 


Helpful Articles 


Davis, Sarah W. “Adult Education Telecasts in Baltimore,” 
Adult Education 2: 24-26; October 1951. How the Divi- 
sion of Adult Education in Baltimore prepared twenty 
telecasts of 15 minutes each. Contains suggestions for 
anyone faced with the problem of putting on an educa- 
tional telecast. 

De Bernardis, Amo. “Tools for Teaching.” NEA Journal 
40: 552-554; November 1951. How a modern instruc. 
tional-materials center offers every type of learning 
resource. 

Dunham, Franklin. “Television Brings New Challenge to 
Teaching.” School Life 34: 18, 30; November 1951. A 
summary of what is being done in educational TV. 

Falconer, Vera. “Schools on the Screen.” Scholastic Teacher 
11 T, 52 T; November 1951. An annotated listing of 
motion pictures interpreting schools to patrons. 

Fitzwater, James P. “Effect Upon Behavior is Basis for 
Appraising Teaching Films.” The Nation’s Schools 48: 
74-76; December 1951. Some valuable suggested bases 
for looking at motion pictures and filmstrips. 

Gessleman, Daisy. “Television and Reading.” Elementary 
English 28: 385-391; November 1951. “Actually there 
is nothing to fear about what TV is doing to our chil. 
dren. The evils of the TV age can be eliminated when 
parents and children cooperate and are selective in 
program choice. 

Grimm, Gretchen. “Live Exhibits.” American Childhood 
37: 6-7; December 1951. How a school took over five 
store windows in town and put children and school ma- 
terials in the windows to show the public how the pupils 
work in school. 

Hainfeld, Harold. “Using Today’s TV as Audio-Visual 
Homework.” Educational Screen 30:358-359, 374; No 
vember 1951. Some suggestions for using TV as a source 
of information and background for discussion. 

Jehring, J. S. “Can Classroom TV Follow These Proven 
Audio-Visual Principles?” See and Hear 7: 12-13; Octo 
ber 1951. Raises questions concerning the adaptability of 
TV to a sound educational program. 

Lewis, Phillip. “TV’s Impact on Teen-Agers.” Phi Delta 
Kappen 33: 118-121; November 1951. Summarizes a study 
of how students react to television. The article indicates 
program preference of boys and girls at different ages 
and the effect of TV viewing upon homework. 

Singer, Henry A. “A Teachers College Keeps Pace With 
TV.” Audio-Visual Guide 18: 15-16; November 1951. A® 
account of experiments in TV production at the Fre 
donia, New York Teachers College. 
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UNDERSTANDING Economics. By William C. Bag- 
ley, Jr., and Richard M. Perdew. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1951. 535 p- $3.28. 
There is no dearth of economic texts for use 

at the high school level, yet there is always room 
for a fresh approach. The volume, Understand- 
ing Economics, presents in a unified pattern this 
new approach to the study. By including a series 
of economic problems which a typical middle- 
income family must meet in the course of their 
everyday living, a significant step is taken to make 
economic knowledge a working tool. This family, 
called the Bakers, must make decisions about 
business activity, about labor unions, about con- 
sumption practice, about investment, about bank- 
ing—all very definite and real situations which 
might confront any American family of similar 
condition. 

The basic material in this book is presented 
in a manner that stresses good study habits and 
at the same time deals with the traditional con- 
cepts. Economic and social problems are pre- 
sented in survey fashion at the beginning, then 
discussed in detail in a later section. Specific 
economic problems are then analyzed with refer- 
ence to the previous material. Repetition and 
interrelationships of this sort make the subject 
matter more meaningful to the student. 

The twenty-five chapters are arranged in five 
separate units, with adequate sections of ques- 
tions and discussion topics at the conclusion of 
each chapter. Many of the chapters also include 
a vocabularly list of meaningful words as well 
as a survey of reading material for further study, 
all geared to the secondary level. 

Criticism of the volume would center about 
two weaknesses: For secondary school use this 
volume does little to relate the course of economic 
events to their proper historical perspective. This 
lack of integration with the study of history might 
prove unfortunate in classes with poor back- 
ground, or with instructors who take a more 
historical approach. A second criticism, common 
to all secondary level texts, is the over-simplifica- 
tion of theoretical concepts. This text would 
demand considerable amplification and outside 
reading if presented to honor students or to an 
advanced class. 


Bagley and Perdew, Understanding Economics, 
has an abundance of meaningful and clever pic- 
tures, diagrams, and sketches that contribute to 
the students’ understanding of the subject matter 
without being monotonous or repetitious. The 
treatment of the savings-and-investment theories 
bear some relationship to the approach of Keynes 
Treatise on Money and later modifications, 
which is a welcome addition for many instructors 
who pursue this particular subject. 

The concluding section of the book makes a 
significant contribution to the study of economics 
by emphasizing the vocational aspects of the 
students’ lives as well as their civic responsibili- 
ties, Since these are the areas in which the stu- 
dents first encounter a need for economic in- 
formation and ideas, their inclusion in this vol- 
ume presents a positive force for the teaching of 
practical economic relationships as a pre-requisite 
for good citizenship. 

FREDERICK E, BAUvER, JR. 


Mount Hermon School 
Gill, Massachusetts 


THESE RIGHTS AND FREEDOMS. United Nations 
Department of Public Information, Lake Suc- 
cess, New York. Columbia University Press, 
New York, New York. 241 p. $1.50. 


These Rights and Freedoms traces each article 
of the Declaration of Human Rights through the 
original drafts, the texts adopted by the Drafting 
Committees, the commission on Human Rights, 
and the discussion leading to the final adoption 
of the Declaration by the General Assembly. The 
summaries of the discussion at each stage reveal 
the difficulties in reaching agreements when na- 
tions of such different histories and cultures are 
involved. In view of this, the extent to which 
agreement was reached is both surprising and 
heartening. Study of these passages will result in 
the strengthening of the democratic convictions 
of most readers at the same time it builds a sus- 
taining faith in eventual international peace 
based on justice. 

This, The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, is a massive achievement and this account 
of its formulation deserves careful reading by 
both students and teachers of social studies. The 
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FOR YOUR NEW CLASSES IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


These three leaflets give sound information of value to your students AND THEIR 
FAMILIES. You do not need to keep them in your files for future use. Just let 
us know the number you require and we will supply copies for each student to 
take home. Teachers write us that parents are interested in this material. They 
gain from it a better appreciation of the role of industry in our nation’s economy. 
The leaflets are FREE for the asking. 


CONTRIBUTION OF 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


An illustrated 4-page notebook size leaflet. Ex- 
plaining the growth and services of just one 
great industry, this leaflet will help your stu- 
dents to understand how industries grow, how 
they are interrelated and how they develop bet- 
ter living and better incomes for all. 


PEOPLE AND PROFITS 


A 6-page, 84” x 11” leaflet that explains how 
industries function . . . how people provide the 
capital to keep factories humming . . . how 
people share in the profits of industry . . . how 
business prosperity affects our living standards. 


THEY SUCCEEDED—SO CAN YOU 


Real stories about real people. These vocational 
readings will help to teach each of your students 
a sense of responsibility to our society. It con- 
tains guidance suggestions, including a self in- 
ventory to help students in choosing a career. 


ESPECIALLY FOR YOU 


These leaflets are supplements to the teachers’ kit, “Contribution of Motor Vehi- 
cles to Industry, Farm, and Home”... a program prepared especially for social 
studies classes in secondary schools. The CLASSROOM GUIDE shows you how 
best to adapt the material for your particular needs. The kits are available to 
instructors without cost through the cooperation of Automobile Manufacturers 
Association. Leaflets may be ordered every semester in sufficient quantity to supply 
each of your students. Simply fill in and mail the coupon below today. Your kit 
and student leaflets will be forwarded at once. 

wee www www wee w ee eee wee eeen] COUPON www wnnnnwwnnn nnn nnn nn n----- 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES SE252 
a department of The Byron G. Moon Co., Inc. 

401 Broadway, New York 13, N.Y. 

Please send me the following educator material: 


ee ee eT Contribution of Motor ee eeeceeeeeeeees DEY Succeeded—So Can 
(Quantity) Vehicles Leaflets (Quantity) You 
akin betiiantan te Bat People & Profits Leaflets oeeeeeceeeeeees. Reacher Kits with Class- 
(Quantity) (Quantity) room Guide 
DEE inp nnnuis shade nanensahetdeuarnsabnsets4scne EE shies Lewin oneal cal des ese kee 
BEES. 6 c.cnag Gade capes SbRb APE dee OME 6 ons AMR aS eR de aes had eW ies eee dese e aden 
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BOOK REVIEWS 











Revised to keep pace with the 
changes of 


THE WORLD IN OUR DAY 
by Joseph Peck 
History is on the march ... Now! 


This popular high school text 
summarizes and interprets the 
most significant events that 
have taken place in the United 
States and throughout the 
world since World War II. 
Amazingly concise, yet thor- 
oughly comprehensive. Includes 
invaluable learning aids, maps, 
graphs. (Revised Edition) 

Net class price: 70¢ 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


222 4th Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


OXFORD Social Studies Pamphlets 


A vital new series for the high school level, 
designed to meet the growing need for inte- 
grated and authoritative material on current 
social problems. These scholarly pamphlets 
have been widely hailed because of their un- 
biased and constructive approach. 


PEACE IN THE MAKING, by Samuel Steinberg 

DEMOCRACY, CAPITALISM, AND THEIR 
COMPETITORS, by Durward Pruden 

OUR STAKE IN THE FAR EAST, by Howard Hurwitz 

MINORITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, by Leonard B. 
Irwin 

CONSERVING OUR RESOURCES, by W. Crosby Steele 

THE SOVIET UNION—THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE, 
by Emil Lengyel 

RELIGION IN AMERICA, by W. Seward Salisbury 

THE MIDDLE EAST, by Emil Lengyel 

PUBLIC HEALTH, by Gustave Timmel 

GEOGRAPHY AND HUMAN AFFAIRS, by William B. 
Roeder 

EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS, by Samuel 
Steinberg 

HUMAN RIGHTS IN AMERICA, by Isidore Starr 

YOUTH LOOKS TO THE FUTURE, by Ruth Gavin 

GRASS-ROOTS POLITICS, by James E. Downes 

AMERICAN LABOR, by Mark Starr 
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(Other titles in preparation) ¥ 














further record of achievement in the field of hu- 
man rights is detailed in the same way. Freedom 
of Information; Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities; Equal Rights for 
Women; Refugees, Displaced Persons and State- 
less Persons; Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide, Trade Union Rights; Forced 
Labor; Slavery; and Protection of Human Rights 
in Trust and Non-Self-Governing ‘Territories 
complete the listing of problems included in the 
volume. Texts of the conventions prepared for 
the adoption by member states of the United 
Nations are annexed. 

The book's chief usefulness for secondary 
schools is both as source material in a very im- 
portant area of human activity and as an inspir- 
ing record of the democratic process in action. 
hese accounts should be very helpful in teach- 
ing units on the United Nations, Development 
of Democratic Institutions, and other units where 
the objective is a development of a concern for 
the dignity and worth of human beings. The 
volume has permanent value for senior high 
‘chool libraries. 


WALLACE W. TAYLOR 


State College for Teachers 
Albany, N.Y. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. By 
Harold R. Isaacs. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1938, Revised Edition 1951. 
382 p. $5.00. 

Those Americans who would favor continued 
support of the Nationalist government of Chiang 
Kia-shek will find scant support for their views 
in Isaacs’ story. Nor will the critics of the Chiang 
regime find any clear cut and practical alterna- 
tive out of the dilemma now facing American 
policy-makers. Mr. Isaacs views the Chinese rev- 
olution of 1925 to 1927 through the eyes of a 
democratic socialist. As an ex-Newsweek staff- 
writer Isaacs had the opportunity to travel in 
China and Europe during the early 1930's ex- 
amining Chinese Communist documents, current 
newspaper accounts, Comintern files, and inter- 
viewing Comintern officials who had been active 
during the violent years in China between 1925 
to 1927. ; 

Mr. Isaacs laid bare the nature of the tragedy 
of the Chinese revolution. The real tragedy lay 
in the fact that by 1925 Russia, led by Stalin, 
had repudiated world revolution and turned 
within itself. Content to use China for his own 
narrow purpose Stalin, through the Comintern, 
gave the Chinese Communists advice that 
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Eppse, Meri R.: “A Guide to the Study of the Negro in Ameri- 
can History.” An integrated outline of valuable material on 
the Negro from Africa to the present. Over six hundred care- 
fully selected references properly placed at each end of 
twelve topics. Authoritative guide for High School, College 
and inter-racial group study. 

ONS Gin.) Papas Gawes, Bb Gis ociccc can crcccccssene $2.00 


Eppse, Merl R.: “The Negro Too in American History." An in- 
tegrated and correlated textbook of the Negro in American 
History from Africa to the present. Designed especially for 
High School and College use. The whole role of the evolu- 
tion of American culture is kept in place and time thruout. 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of prejudice and opinion. 


re. Cir GO0 cs BOE aos si ccc cadidacvectect $3.50 


Eppse, Merl R. & Foster, A. P.: "An Elementary American His- 
tory with Contributions of the Negro Race" Same as above, 
but more simplified. For use in elementary schools. 


eS Se SE OE tices adokconsonsecucceed $2.50 


NATIONAL PUBLICATION CO. 


P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tennessee 
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checked the mass movement. This made it pos- 
sible for Stalin at once to use China as a tool 
against Britain and to wage war against Trotsky- 
ism. Thus, Chiang Kia-shek had free reign for 
his policy of unifying China with the advice and 
money of the Western powers and Chinese bank- 
ers. Russia deliberately cut the revolution off 
from its proletarian and agrarian roots and 
brought on the debacle of 1927 which resulted, 
not in a mass revolt, but in the military coup of 
Chiang Kia-shek. 

With sympathy Isaacs traced the sorry years 
that saw the defeat of the worker and peasant 
uprisings. Bloody repression, engineered by the 
Chiang right-wing faction of the Kuomintang, 
was the situation in the fall of 1927 described 
by Isaacs as he reiterated his bitter theme. 

“Over the prisons and execution grounds flew 
the banner of the Kuomintang that had been 
sanctioned by the Kremlin. Under it the people 
had risen. Under it, uncomprehending, they had 
been struck down.” 

The real chance for genuine ‘democratic revo- 
lution’’ was lost in 1927. After that date the 
Kuomintang, under Chiang Kia-shek, became in- 
creasingly corrupt until finally, after World War 
II, it was unable to maintain organized govern- 


ment. The result was an upsurge of Chines §-— 
Communism—this time as militant and dicta 
torial as its Russian mentor. Since 1949 China 
has been plunging down the “blind ally of totali- 
tarianism.” It is difficult for this reviewer to see, 
had the mass revolution occurred according to 
Trotskyite lines in 1927, how totalitarianism 
could have been avoided any more successfully 
then, than in 1949. Although the basic thesis and 
the evidence mustered to support it seems ir- 
refutable, one might feel that Isaacs, clouded by 
his Trotskyite idealism, is unwilling to face the 
realities of the practical situation where an j} 
literate mass is stirred into political conscious. 
ness by a tightly organized minority. 

Nevertheless, the tragedy of China is a reality 
of our time. No adequate solution has yet been 
found. Isaacs reminds us, and rightly so, that 
the tragedy of China is also the tragedy of the 
Western world. To this we would all agree. 
Whether or not we would adhere to the program 
of world socialism, we should take pause at the 
implications of his final warning that “we will 
either transform our paretic world and cast a 
global society, in which Asia and Africa can 
thrive with us, or else they will, out of intoler 
able frustration, create a new set of tyrannies, of 
which Russia’s will have been but the first, and 
China’s the second.” 
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HARVEY FIRESTONE: FREE MAN OF ENTERPRISE. By ing 
Alfred Lief. New York: McGraw-Hill. xi + 3248 fact 
pp- $3.00. raw 
The name of Harvey S. Firestone is not a great§ put 

one in American history. As a business figure, heff the 

ranks below Vanderbilt and Carnegie, In indus bw 

trial development, he is overshadowed by Dug T 

Pont and Ford. His skill as an innovator wafthe 

inferior to that of Bell and Edison. And his cul has, 

tural contributions are less impressive than thoes ¢ 
of Frick and Mellon. Nevertheless, the story of his 

life reflects significant developments in economic t 

and social history. teac 
Alfred Lief’s recent biography is a segment off 

history extending into two centuries. The majotf pra 
part of the story is the rise and progress of the§ with 
rubber industry, with emphasis on the manuging 
facture of tires. There is, here, valuable ané 
stimulating material for advanced social studies 
students. Lief’s word-picture of the mid-West aj 
the end of the nineteenth century provides a vivid 
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THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE 


Wainger and Fraser 


A new United States history for grades 7 and 8. 


Ready soon 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TODAY 
Fincher, Ferguson, and McHenry 


For the senior high school course in American government. Helps the 
student to understand the principles and values of our system of government 
and to gain an increased appreciation of democracy. 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 18, N.Y. 





setting for the narrative. In the account of eco- 
nomic and industrial development, however, is 
the real core of the discussion. Here, presented in 
their actual circumstances, are important topics 
of economic history: patent disputes and market- 
ing agreements; production methods and manu- 
facturing techniques; international control of 
raw materials and marketing practices; labor dis- 
putes and managerial controls. For the most part, 
ihe presentation of what are often complex and 
vewildering subjects is clear and understandable. 

The author had access to records and papers of 
ihe Firestone family and rubber company, and 
has, therefore, written what must be described 
s% an “official” biography. There is no reason 
why the book should not be placed in the hands 
of the more mature student and the social studies 
tacher. It can be used by both as an experience 
in understanding and analyzing features and 
practices in our business system. When read 
with a critical approach it can provide a reward- 
ing insight into that subject. 

WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


Division of Archives and History 
NY. State Dept. of Education 





THE Soviet STATE AND Its INCEPTION. By Harry 
Best. Philosophical Library, New York, 1950, 
vii + 448 p. $6.00. 

THE Front Is EVERYWHERE. By William R. Kint- 
ner. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Oklahoma, 1950, $3.75. 

Soviet Po.itics—THE DILEMMA OF Power. By 
Barrington Moore, Jr. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1950, xviii + 503 p. 
$6.00. 

THE JEWS IN THE Soviet UNION. By Solomon M. 
Schwarz. Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, 
New York, 1951, $5.00. 


In recent months the reading public has been 
deluged with books about Communism and the 
Soviet Union. This group of four books seems to 
be a fairly representative sample of the whole 
output, containing one exceptionally good 
analysis, The Jews in the Soviet Union, one in- 
credibly bad work, The Soviet State and Its In- 
ception, and two fair to middling studies. 

Solomon Schwarz’s The Jews in the Soviet 
Union is a far broader book than its title would 
indicate. Using Soviet Jews as his specific point 
of orientation, Mr. Schwarz has investigated the 
whole problem of the treatment of minorities in 














One of the 18 
Lands and Peoples Books 


~colorful, short, meaty, interest-awakening 
introductions to further study 


“~ brief but essential information, readable 
style, and good maps. 
—Minnesota School Library List Supplement 


A SAMPLE COPY WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


HOLIDAY HOUSE, 8 W. 13 St., New York 11 





the Soviet Union. In addition, he has devoted 
seven chapters to the question of anti-Semitism 
in the U.S.S.R. This work, which is based al- 
most exclusively on original Russian and Jewish 
sources, should be read by anyone attempting 
classroom analysis of the U.S.S.R. In my view it 
is the best study of the U.S.S.R. that has ap- 
peared for the general reader since Bertram D. 
Wolfe’s Three Who Made a Revolution. In 
effect, this book is an inductive analysis of the 
whole question of political and civil liberty in 
the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet State and Its Inception is an ap- 
palling book. From the point of view of content, 
there is little to be gained from a reading of 
Best’s book that could not be obtained from 
reading The Encyclopedia Britannica article on 
“Russia.” But beyond the mediocrity of content, 
the book is written in “junior-high English.” To 
cite one instance, Best says: “Though a secret 
police was maintained, the censorship of the 
press was relaxed; it [?] was given some liberty.” 
(p. 36) Further down the same page we are told, 
“The impression found lodgement with not a 
few of his people that Russia could be. . .” Later, 
on page 203, Best writes: ““The whole issue of 
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Soviet socialism might have had a more favorabk 
outcome, with greater assurance in earlier day; 
of success and stability, had not the rural situa. 
tion in Russia had to be reckoned with.’’ $6.0 
seems a little high for this. 

While we are discussing aberrations of Eng. 
lish, mention should be made of Barrington 
Moore's Soviet Politics. Although Mr. Moore ha 


done a great deal of valuable research on the} 


Soviet political process, he has chosen to write 
his book in sociologish. Sociologish, for the bene. 
fit of the uninitiated, is a new language based on 
the maxim “Never call a spade a spade.” 4 
“focal point” in English, for example, emerge 


in sociologish as a “matrix of ratiocination.’ 
When Mr. Moore steers clear of this jargon, he} 


writes well. However, his book is of little use toa 
classroom teacher who must specialize in in 
telligibility. 

Colonel Kintner presents us in The Front is 


Everywhere with the thesis that the Communis } 


party is essentially a military conspiracy. To sup ¥ 


port his contention, he draws extensively upon 

Communist sources and upon the operations oj 

the Comintern and Cominform. Like most 

authors with a thesis, Kintner tends to push ita 
bit hard in. places. While unquestionably the 

Communist party is organized along militan 

lines, it seems to me that it is far more than a 

military conspiracy. It is precisely because the 

Communists are so multi-faceted, so able to adapt 

themselves to any level of operation from that 

of the goon squad to that of the idealist, that 
they are so dangerous. However, this is a most 
useful book and it provides a stimulating frame- 
work for discussion of the Communist problem. 
Joun P. Rocue 
Haverford College 
@ 

The Development of the Modern Problems 
Course in the Senior High School. By Manson 
Van B. Jennings. Contributions to Education, 
No. 968. New York: Teachers College Bureau 
of Publications. 1950. x + 180 p. $2.85. 
Thirty-five years ago the Committee on Social 

Studies originated the idea of a modern prob 

lems course. For a quarter of a century this 

course has been generally accepted as a twelfth 
grade social studies course. In this study Dr. 

Jennings proposes to “trace the development of 

the modern problems offering and . . . analyz 

its distinctive contributions to the education of 
youth.” 

Two chapters are devoted to each of thret 
areas: history, structure, and materials. The first 
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GEOGRAPHY AROUND THE HOME 
GEOGRAPHY OF MANY LANDS 


GEOGRAPHY OF WORLD PEOPLES 


New York 


RAND McNALLY’S SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


Graded to provide for continuous development of understandings, skills, and attitudes. 
Correlated to integrate geography, history, and map understandings without neglect of fundamentals. 
EVERYONE WANTS A HOME—Primer 


MANY HOMES—First Reader 
FRIENDLY NEIGHBORS—Second Reader 


GEOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN PEOPLES 


GEOGRAPHY OF A WORKING WORLD 


HISTORY OF OUR UNITED STATES 
GEOGRAPHY AND WORLD AFFAIRS 
GRADED GLOBES—WALL MAPS—ATLASES 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


ALL AROUND AMERICA 
HISTORY FOR THE BEGINNER 
HISTORY OF YOUNG AMERICA 
HISTORY OF WORLD PEOPLES 


San Francisco 








area presents the attitudes of major national 
committees toward the problems course and 
traces its growth in the school curriculum. The 
second discusses aims and values together with 
the organization and content of the course as it 
is now taught. In chapters five and six the author 
appraises various textbooks in the field and dis- 
cusses problems of methods and materials. 

The first two chapters will be of interest to a 
small number of students concerned with the 
history of the social studies. Chapters three and 
four will prove suggestive and valuable to cur- 
riculum coordinators, supervisors, and school ad- 
ministrators. Chapters five and six are a “must” 
for classroom teachers working with the prob- 


' lems course. A final chapter—“Conclusions”— 


should prove helpful to any social studies 
teacher, 

The research is thorough and complete; the 
organization is clear and helpful; the style is 
direct and unpretentious. This is a valuable book 
and it should remain so for many years. It be- 
longs in the libraries of teacher training insti- 
tutions and classroom teachers of senior high 
social studies. 


RALPH A. BROWN 
State University of New York at Cortland 





LivING witHOUT HATE: SCIENTIFIC APPROACHES 
TO HuMAN RE ations. By Alfred J. Marrow. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. 269 p. 
$3.50. 

COLLEGE PROGRAMS IN INTERGROUP RELATIONS. 
Edited by Lloyd Allen Cook. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1950. 365 p. 
$3.75- 

INTERGROUP RELATIONS IN TEACHER EDUCATION. 
Edited by Lloyd Allen Cook. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1951. 271 p. 
$3.75. 

HUMAN RELATIONS IN CURRICULUM CHANGE. 
Edited by Kenneth D. Benne and Bozidar 
Muntyan. New York: The Dryden Press, 1951. 
363 p. $2.go. 

Books on human relations for elementary and 
secondary school teachers have been fairly plenti- 
ful, even though most of them have concentrated 
on techniques and promising practices. To this 
valuable array of literature we may now add a 
number of new books, dealing primarily with 
the scientific study of human relations and with 
the application of that knowledge to the college 
and university level. These books add depth and 
breadth to the literature on the nascent science 
of human relations. 
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A Yew Citizenship Jot for farly Jecnagors! 
COMMUNITY RESOURCES 





JOHN E. IVEY, JR. WOODROW W. BRELAND NICHOLAS J. DEMERATH 
Director, Board of Control, Assoc. Prof. of Education, Prof. of Sociology, 
Southern Regional Education Furman University University of North Carolina 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES, as the title implies, utilizes the community resources approach in the teaching 
of Citizenship. Since the approach is new, the content is new. From their definition of a community—“a group 
of people living in a place for mutual benefit and improvement”—the authors develop and stress the impor- 
tance of three kinds of Community Resources. 


f “A group of people” suggests HUMAN RESOURCES—people, their strength and weaknesses, 
health, education, and intelligence. 


/ “Living in a place” suggests geography and NATURAL RESOURCES—materials and forces 
supplied by the place. 


f “Living together” suggests SOCIAL ,RESOURCES—purposes, skills, customs, laws, know- 
how, and willingness to cooperate. 


Features that Appeal to the Joacher of Cwice 


1. Provides plans and aids for actual community study 4. Uses problem solving approach 

2. Uses integrated approach to the study of civics 5. Emphasizes action and study 

3. Lends itself to subject or core program organization 6. Relates basic concepts to pupil experiences 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 

1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











In Living Without Hate, Alfred J. Marrow lack of evidence to support the contention that 


has achieved a remarkable combination of sci- the legal approach is particularly effective, and 
entific evidence and readability of style. To the the value of community-wide surveys as a means 
book he has brought an unusually broad back- _of producing change. This is a volume which 
ground, as the president of an industrial cor- any teacher could read with interest and profit. 
poration, as a lecturer in industrial psychology It could well become a beginner’s bible in the 
at the New School for Social Research, as chair- _ field of scientific approaches to human relations. 
man of the Research Council of the Commission The two volumes on College Programs in In- 
on Community Interrelations of the American __tergroup Relations and Intergroup Relations in 
Jewish Congress, and as a writer. Teacher Education should prove a rich resource 

In brief chapters, profusely illustrated with to administrators, professors, and curriculum 
telling examples from scientific studies, he sur- committee members in colleges and universities 


veys most of the recent developments in studying throughout the United States—and in other 
children and adults in various groups. There are _— countries. In these two books is assembled the 


chapters on employer prejudices, customer prej- experiences of twenty-four colleges and univer- 
udices, gangs as neighbors, community self-sur- _sities in studying critically intergroup relations 
veys, training for leadership, handling bigots, over a period of four years. 

studies of segregated and integrated housing With humility derived from a realistic ap 


projects, and suggestions for the education of _ praisal of their accomplishments as opposed to 
children of minority groups—to mention a few of __ their expectations, and with pride based on real 


the topics in his 22 chapters. progress, the staff and the participants in this 
Throughout the volume he stresses such major _ nation-wide study now report to their colleagues. 

points as the relative unimportance of factual in- | What they say is highly important to the teach 

formation in bringing about change unless the __ ing profession. 

changes have collected their own data, the need Their attempts to change human _ behavior 


to involve groups for change to be effective, the |= were made in six ways—through academic it- 
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struction; through group-process education; 
through vicarious experiences such as short dra- 
matic plays, sociodrama, and fiction reading; 
through on-the-job teacher education, partic- 
ularly in student teaching situations; and 
through community participation. Readers will 
need to refer to the two volumes for detailed ac- 
counts. One quotation will give some indication 
of the type of findings they report. In Intergroup 
Relations in Teacher Education the statement 
is made that “it is probable that group-process 
education and community participation produce 
greater increases in liberal views than do aca- 
demic methods, whereas the latter appear to 
bring greater gains in factual and theoretical 
knowledge.”” (p. 87) In reading this volume per- 
haps other persons will share the reviewer's dis- 
appointment that so little attention is given to 
the audio-visual approach, in view of the im- 
portance attached to this method by social psy- 
chologists. 

The volume on College Programs in Inter- 
group Relations is filled with practical sugges- 
tions based on the experiences of all 24 colleges 
participating in the study. Here one will find 
accounts of a testing program as a motivation 
for a campus-wide study (p. 45 ff), a film pro- 
gram on Negroes (p. 75 ff.), studies of sociometric 
techniques in New York City (p. 8g ff.), an ex- 
periment by sociology students with Chippewa 
Indians in raising their standard of living 
through the sale of their products (p. 123), the 
organization of an interracial service fraternity 
(p. 191), assistance to Negroes beginning to 
exercise their franchise (p. 239 ff.), exchanges be- 
tween Negro and white student bodies in the 
south (p. 29), work with Mexican-Americans in 
the far West (p. goo ff.), and a host of other 
fascinating and fruitful experiments. 

These two volumes are most certainly mile- 
stones in the field of democratic re-education at 
the college level and deserve wide reading and 
study. 

Human Relations in Curriculum Change 
marks the appearance in book form of a bulletin 
originally issued by the Secondary School Cur- 
triculum Program in the state of Illinois. It is a 
collection of excerpts from books and journals 
on all phases of human relations in schools. It is 
the answer to the harried teacher or student who 
always intended to read those articles on the pro- 
fessor’s reading list or at the end of the chapter 
in a textbook—but who never took the time or 
trouble to find them in the original publications. 
This book should be helpful to teachers at all 























Vssual Teaching Aids 


OUR AMERICA 


Wesley Social - dies. This visual reference library 
of 36 colored w. “aps can be studied from any sec- 
tion of the classroom. Their excellent carrying power 
results from the sharp legible type used for place 
names and the clear distinct colors of the maps. 
"Teaching Social Studies Thru Maps" and the two 
"Wesley Study Guides’ facilitate use of the OUR 
AMERICA series. 


WALL OUTLINE MAPS 


This excellent new series was lithographed in clear, 
clean blue on strong white paper, specially surfaced 
to take pencil, ink, crayon, or water color. The maps 
come in two sizes: 46 by 35 inches and 64 by 44 
inches. 


AMERICAN HISTORY ATLAS 


Hart, Bolton, and Matteson. The 48 pages of fully 
colored maps are reductions of the Hart-Bolton- 
Matteson Series of wall maps for American History 
and Government. They treat thorcly our country's 
development commercially, economically, and po- 
litically. 


DESK OUTLINE MAPS 


These maps come in two styles, with or without moun- 
tains, and in three sizes: 8!/p by || inches; 11 by 16 
inches; 16 by 22 inches. They are lithographed in 
blue on white bond. The seas are tinted blue. 


HISTORY MAP STUDIES 


Rutenbeck. These four enveloped sets of loose-leaf 
outline maps cover a half-year's course each. The 
reverse side of each map carries the directions for its 
use. Colored inks, pencils, crayons, or water colors 
may be used. The maps are low in cost, easy to 
handle, have a scholarly approach, and supplement 
any text. 


Write for further information to: 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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t is with great pride that SILVER BURDETT 
announces the publication of 


Tue Past Tuat Lives Topay 


a world history for high school students 


By distinguished authors Carl Becker, late of Cornell University 
Sidney Painter, of Johns Hopkins University 
Yu-Shan Han, of the University of California 


With a new organization presenting in a new and powerful way the story of the five great 
civilizations which are shaping today’s history 


With clear, interesting writing .. . .that tells the world story with power and insight 


With rich visual aids related maps, summary charts, story maps, pictures . . . that 
teach as effectively as the printed word 
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levels, but especially at the secondary school Cutright, Prudence, and Charters, W. W. Democracy Serie 
stage of education. The book could have been —Your Land and Mine. New York: The Macmillan Co, 


Case ‘ . ae 1951. X + 246 p. $1.80. 
more attractively printed, but it should serve its Cutright, Prudence, and Charters, W. W. Enjoying our 


purpose as a compendium of knowledge on hu- Land. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951. ix + 182 p. 
man relations in curriculum change. $1.56. 
These four books certainly fill part of a wide Cutright, Prudence, and Charters, W. W. Let’s Take Turns. 


. . : ie ais New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951. v + 115 p. $1.44 
aliz . fee 95 r 115 P- ohm 
oo the literature on democratic socialization Cutright, Prudence, and Charters, W. W. Pioneering in 


particularly at the college and university level. Democracy. New York: The Macmillan Co., ig51. ix + 
LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 340 p. $2.00. * 
Brooklyn College Cutright, Prudence, and Charters, W. W. School Friends. 
Brooklyn 10, N.Y. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951. vii + 83 p. $1.40 
* Cutright, Prudence, and Charters, W. W. Toward Freedom. 
New York The Macmillan Co., 1951. viii + 245p. $2.00. 
é ‘ . Cutright, Prudence, and Charters, W. W. The Way of 
Publications Received Democracy. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951. xi + 
Ausubel, Herman; Breener, J. Bartlett; and Hunt, Erling 404 p. $2.32. 
M. Some Modern Historians of Britain. New York: The Taylor, George Rogers. The Economic History of the 
Dryden Press, 1951. xiv + 384 p. $5.00. United States, Vol. 1V. New York: Rinehart & Company, 
Canoyer, Helen G., and Vaile, Roland S. Economics of In- Inc., 1951. XVii + 490 p. $4.50. 
come and Consumption. New York: The Ronald Press Williams, Gardner. Humanistic Ethics. New York: Philo 
Co., 1951. Xvii + 355 p. $4.50. sophical Library, 1951. xii + 223 p. $3.75. 





